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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE statement made by the Viceroy of India (the 

full text of which was not available when we 

went to press last week) followed the same lines 
as the correspondence between Sir John Simon and the 
Prime Minister, but it contained a passage, which had 
been omitted from the correspondence, affirming on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government that ‘ in their 
judgment it is implicit in the declaration of 1917 that 
the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress, as 
there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion 
status.”’ In India attention seems to have been mainly 
given to the important proposal—which has been well 
received—for a three-cornered conference between 
representatives of the India States, British India, and 
the British Government. In this country, however, 
an excited controversy has arisen over the phrases 
about ** Dominion status,’’ quoted above. This public 
controversy, which has been very puzzling to the plain 
man, is only intelligible as the continuation of a private 
controversy which must have been going on behind 
the scenes for some time. It is clear from Lord 
Reading’s speech in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
that Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir John Simon, 
and Lord Reading himself were all consulted as to the 
form that the Viceroy’s statement should take. Unfor- 
tunately, agreement was not reached on the matter, 
and everybody seems now to be repeating in public the 


arguments which he advanced privately. 
* # * 


Lord Reading expressed his misgivings about the 
disputed passage in moderate and responsible language. 
He asked the Government to repeat in public the assur- 
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ance that the Secretary of State and the Viceroy had 
given him in private. He wanted it made clear beyond 
any ambiguity that the language which had been used 
by the Viceroy was only the interpretation of the 
ultimate goal to which India may attain when various 
obstacles are surmounted. In the absence of such a 
statement by the Government, he feared that the 
Indians would think that they had been promised 
Dominion status immediately. This assurance Lord 
Parmoor hastened to give, while emphasizing the neces- 
sity of supporting and being guided by the Viceroy on 
the spot. Lord Birkenhead, however, was far from 
satisfied, and showed an irritation which was partly 
due to a lawyer’s dislike of vague and ambiguous 
phrases like ** Dominion status.” We go to press 
before the matter has been debated in the House of 
Commons, but little probably remains to be said, and 
there is nothing to be gained by dwelling further on 
the use of words which are thought to be dangerous. 
*» * * 

Mr. Thomas made anything but a good showing 
in the House of Commons on Monday. He claimed to 
have made arrangements for a capital programme, 
totalling altogether £42 millions; but the date at which 
many oi the schemes which make up this total will be 
set in hand is extremely doubtful, and some of them 
have not even as yet been sanctioned. For example, 
roads account for £21 millions, or exactly one-half of 
Mr. Thomas’s total figure. But this £21 millions is 
to be ‘** spread over four or five years,’ and covers 
schemes which are “either sanctioned or in an 
advanced stage of negotiation.”’ On the other hand, 
it is only fair to say that Mr. Thomas included in his 
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total figure only £7 millions for railway development, 
representing schemes which are ‘** passed and settled,”’ 
although he claimed that other schemes amounting to 
about £20 millions have still to be considered. The 
broad conclusion, however, is irresistible that the pro- 
gramme is at once far too meagre for the needs of the 
situation, and far below the possibilities open to a 
really resourceful Minister. The one passage in his 
speech which drew applause from his own supporters 
was his reference, in connection with roads, to the need 
for a more expeditious system of acquiring land and 
for tapping the ** unearned increment ”’ which accrues 
when new roads are built. Mr. Thomas foreshadowed 
early legislation to deal with both matters. Quite 
right; but somewhat late. Any Liberal could have 
told him, when he first took office, that the question of 
land acquisition was one of the first questions to be 
tackled, if serious business was intended in regard to 


roads. 
* * * 


On Tuesday, the House of Commons opened in 
unusual harmony with a statement by the Prime 
Minister on his visit to the United States, followed by 
felicitations from Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George. 
The whole affair was neatly summed up by Mr. Mac- 
Donald in a five minutes’ speech at the end :— 


‘* What was in my mind most of all was how grati- 
fied my hosts will be when they read of our proceedings 


this afternoon. ... As regards belligerent rights, no 
commitment whatever was made beyond the promise 
that the matter would be considered... . # As regards 


debts, we did not discuss debts. As regards the Five- 
Power Conference and the attitude of the Government, 
all I can say is that everything that can be done in the 
way of preparation for that Conference will be done 
and after full consultation with our proper experts. It 
would be very improper for me at this moment to say 
anything further... .”’ 
On one thing everybody seems to be in agreement: the 
visit to America was a very great success, and the 
supreme episode in that visit was Mr. MacDonald's 
speech in the City Hall of New York, which made a 
really deep impression on all who heard it. 


* * * 


When the House turned from America to Russia, 
mechanical harmony changed to no less mechanical 
discord. Mr. Henderson made an effective case for 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with Russia, and 
removed the only substantial ground for uneasiness by 
stating emphatically that the Government do not in- 
tend to pledge the credit of the British taxpayer to any 
loan raised by the Soviet Government. Mr. Baldwin, 
however, felt obliged to insist that there had been ** a 
humiliating surrender,’’ though he was unable to work 
up any real fire on the subject. Then came Mr. Lloyd 
George with decisive support for the Government’s 
policy. From the point of view of the propagation 
of Communism, he said, he was less afraid of the suc- 
cess of Stalin than the failure of the Lord Privy Seal. 
That is surely the common sense of the matter, and it 
is obviously more convenient to negotiate with a 
country after an exchange of ambassadors than before. 


* * * 


The Committee of Inquiry into the policy of the 
Bank of England which Mr. Snowden promised at the 
Labour Party Conference has now been appointed. Its 
personnel is strong and representative, and its terms 
of reference are sufficiently wide to make a full investi- 
gation possible; indeed, they are perhaps excessively 
wide for the purpose in view. The Committee consists 
of Mr. H. P. Macmillan (Chairman), Sir Thomas Allen, 
the Vice-Chairman of the C.W.S., Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
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Lord Bradbury, Mr. R. H. Brand, Professor T. E. 
Gregory, Mr. J. M. Keynes, Mr. Lennox B. Lee, Presi- 
dent of the Federation of British Industries, Mr. Cecil 
Lubbock, Mr. Reginald McKenna, Mr. Walton New- 
bold (the ex-Communist, who has now swung far to 
the Right in the Labour Party), Sir Walter Raine, Mr. 
J. Frater Taylor (Director of Armstrong, Whitworth), 
and Mr. A. A. G. Tulloch, Deputy-Chairman of the 
District Bank. The terms of reference are :— 
‘To inquire into banking, finance, and credit, pay- 
ing regard to the factors both internal and international 
which govern their operation, and to make recommen- 
dations calculated to enable these agencies to promote 
the development of trade and commerce and the employ- 
ment of labour.” 
It is understood that the Committee is not to be a 
long drawn out affair like the Balfour Committee on 
Industry and Trade, but is to work intensively with 
the idea of reporting within a comparatively short 
period. - 
* . *~ 

The Bank of England authorities are to be con- 
gratulated on the promptitude with which they reduced 
Bank rate last week simultaneously with the reduction 
in New York and other centres. Their action came as 
a complete and welcome surprise, all the indications 
having been that they intended to defer any reduction 
until they had replenished their stocks of gold. Their 
decision to act at once is very wise from every point of 
view, including their own. For it supplies tangible 
evidence that they mean to ** play the game ”’ by Mr. 
Snowden and the Government, and goes some way to 
disarm the criticism that they pay too much attention 
to narrow technical considerations and too little to the 
needs of trade. It would be interesting, however, to 
know the precise connection between the reduction of 
Bank rate and that financial riddle of the present week, 
Mr. Snowden’s decision to issue his new Conversion 


Loan. 
* * * 


The political crisis in France has been settled, for 
the time being, by M. Tardieu’s success in forming a 
Cabinet drawn from the groups of the Centre, with some 
support from the Right. It is significant that he had 
to increase the size of the Cabinet from fourteen 
Ministers and four Under-Secretaries in M. Briand’s 
administration, to sixteen Ministers and twelve Under- 
Secretaries, before the distribution of portfolios gave 
him any assurance of a working majority. M. Tardieu 
made very substantial offers to the Socialist-Radicals 
without succeeding in winning their definite support; 
they would go no farther than a promise to judge the 
Government’s actions impartially. M. Briand, to the 
general satisfaction, remains at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. M. Tardieu thus becomes the Premier of 
France for the first time. Outside France, he was first 
recognized as a man of exceptional ability at the time 
of the Peace Conference; but M. Clemenceau had long 
placed great trust in him. M. Tardieu is essentially a 
Clemenceau man, but there is no reason to suppose 
that he ever shared his old chief’s violent personal dis- 
like of M. Briand. In any case, he could hardly risk 
a disagreement on foreign affairs with so outstanding a 
figure as the Foreign Minister, and the presumption is 
that they have come to a working agreement. The 
doubtful point is the stability of the new Government. 

* * * 
The extreme German Nationalists have scored a 


surprising success; but one that it would be a pity to 
exaggerate. The Constitution enables any Party that 


can persuade 10 per cent. or more of the total electorate 
to sign a draft measure, to compel the Government to 
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submit it to a general referendum. The Nationalist 
and Fascist Parties have obtained the signatures of 
just over 10 per cent. of the electorate to a draft Bill 
to abolish the Young Plan and repudiate the ** War 
Guilt Lie.’’ It cannot be denied that this is a striking 
success for the extreme reactionary parties. Neither 
the organizers of the agitation nor the signatories can 
seriously imagine that the Bill will ever be made law. 
They have succeeded, nevertheless, in embarrassing the 
Government at a time when national unity was particu- 
larly desirable. The voting on the referendum will be 
watched with interest. The Government parties are 
not likely to repeat their mistake of treating the agita- 
tion too contemptuously. The attitude of the 
Nationalist Party as a whole is somewhat uncertain. 
President Hindenburg’s known disapproval of the agita- 
tion will weigh with many of them, and among the 
more moderate sections of the party, especially the 
younger men, there is an uneasy feeling that their 
Fascist allies have stampeded them into an indiscretion. 


* * * 


Recent developments in Poland have been far from 
reassuring. On the one hand, the incident of the 
officers in the Seym provoked a heated discussion be- 
tween the President of that body and Marshal Pilsudski, 
and sowed the seeds of much possible future friction ; 
on the other hand, the latest news about the position 
of the national minorities in Poland is distinctly dis- 
quieting. The outstanding case, which has attracted 
the greatest notice in Western Europe, is that of Dr. 
Uhlitz, the manager of the Volksbund, the organiza- 
tion of the German minority in Polish Upper Silesia. 
Dr. Uhlitz has been found guilty of high treason and 
was condemned to five months’ imprisonment and the 
payment of £1 towards the cost of his trial. The 
execution of his sentence has, however, been suspended 
for two years. But although judgment was delivered 
on June 26th, Dr. Uhlitz had not received a copy of the 
official sentence up to a few days ago; and he is, there- 
fore, still unable to lodge his appeal, notice of which 
was also given in June. 


* * * 


As the Uhlitz trial is not yet concluded, public dis- 
cussion of its various aspects is out of place; but the 
delay—which is not easily squared with the promise 
given by the Polish Foreign Minister at the League 
Council’s meeting in March last that the trial should 
be as fair, speedy, and public as possible—prolongs a 
state of considerable and undesirable tension. The 
Uhlitz case unfortunately does not stand alone, for 
the past autumn has also seen a revival of difficulties 
over the minority schools in Poland; and quite serious 
trouble threatens—if it has not actually appeared— 
over the latest development of the agrarian question. 
None of these matters need produce fundamental dis- 
turbance ; provided always that all elements in Poland, 
from the Government and central administration down- 
wards, carry out, both in the letter and in the spirit, 
the various stipulations for the protection of national 
minorities contained in the minority treaties to which 
Poland is a party. Certainly it is to be expected—or it 
must be hoped—that with the establishment of a 
British Embassy in Warsaw and a Polish Embassy in 
London, Poland will adopt a broader and more con- 
ciliatory attitude towards her minorities, and will 
carry out her responsibilities to them more thoroughly 
than at all times in the past. 

* * * 


The acquittal of Senor Sanchez Guerra has relieved 
the Spanish Government of a serious embarrassment. 
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When Sefor Guerra, a former Conservative Prime 
Minister, was arrested for organizing a revolt against 
the Dictatorship, he was not sent to the Canary Islands, 
as was at first suggested, but was placed as a prisoner 
on board a gunboat at Valencia. Every possible chance 
was given him to escape, but Sefior Guerra refused to 
move. If he had been tried for high treason, he would 
inevitably have been condemned to death, and that 
would have embarrassed the Government he had been 
unable to overthrow. The Marquis de Estella, anxious 
to secure discussion of his new Constitution, proposed 
that Senor Guerra should come out on bail, and take 
part in the discussions of the National Assembly. The 
prisoner remained adamant; he must be condemned to 
death before he would take any further part in public 
affairs. It was now left to the Government to make 
the last move. They assembled a court-martial, and 
charged Senor Guerra, not with high treason, but with 
an attempt to provoke sedition, punishable by eight 
years’ imprisonment. The Public Prosecutor opened 
the case for the Crown with an enthusiastic eulogy of 
the prisoner’s person and character. The Court re- 
turned a verdict of ** Not Guilty.”’ 


* * * 


Yet it cannot be said that the trial has ended well 
for the Government. Satisfaction with the result took 
the form of congratulating Senor Sanchez Guerra on his 
acquittal, instead of congratulating the dictatorship on 
its clemency. It was suggested that the verdict of the 
court-martial showed that military opinion was ready 
to accept the prisoner’s plea that it was no crime to 
endeavour to replace an illegal regime by a return to 
legality. Some of the Government’s supporters, on the 
other hand, are suggesting that the Marquis de Estella 
should quash the verdict and order a new trial. The 
Marquis himseli has openly acknowledged that things 
are not well with the dictatorship, by postponing the 
** return to normality ’’ and suspending the discussions 
upon the Constitution for several months. It may be 
doubted whether he will gain anything from the delay. 
The truth is that even the Marquis de Estella’s admir- 
able qualities, and the good record of the dictatorship 
in administrative reforms, cannot persuade the nation 
—or at least the politically conscious part of it—that 
the main features of the existing regime ought to be 
incorporated in a written constitution. 


* * * 


The North-East Coast Exhibition, which was 
opened last May by the Prince of Wales, has come to 
an end after attracting more than four and a quarter 
million visitors. It was an enterprise conceived in the 
moment of blackest depression, in an atmosphere pre- 
vailingly pessimistic. Only with difficulty was che 
Guarantee Fund underwritten. Yet the Exhibition 
has proved successful beyond the hopes of its most 
enthusiastic sponsors. Not only has it paid its way, 
but substantial orders are said to have been booked by 
the concerns participating. What is chiefly signifi- 
cant in this success is the encouragement it has brought 
to those elements in local industries working for a 
more imaginative directing policy, and the feeling of 
hope in the future which it has inspired amongst all 
classes. It has effectively countered the power of the 
inferiority complex which was converting stagnation 
into demoralization. Another significant outcome of 
the enterprise is the strong likelihood of a Tyneside 
** Business Parliament,’’ consisting of members elected 
by the various business and professional societies in the 
area, being formed to keep alive the spirit of co-opera- 
tion which has been engendered. 
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FROM INDIA TO COAL 


URING the past week, an unusually large number 
D.:: issues have either boiled over or have under- 

gone a significant rise of temperature. There is 
India, Russia, unemployment policy as represented by 
Mr. Thomas, unemployment relief, the new Conver- 
sion Loan, and—most critical of all, alike for the 
stability of the Government and for the well-being of 
the country—coal. We hope and expect that little 
more will be heard about the unfortunate Indian con- 
troversy after the Parliamentary debates of the present 
week. The Viceroy last week made a statement, in the 
course of which he declared that he was 

‘* authorized on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to 

state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the 

declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s con- 
stitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion status.” 

This was by no means the most important feature 
of the Viceroy’s pronouncement. Of far greater sub- 
stance and significance was the proposal of a round- 
table conference representative of both British India 
and the Indian States, after the Simon Commission and 
the Indian Central Committee have reported. This 
proposal was put forward with the full approval, indeed 
on the initiative, of the Simon Commission. Not only 
is it intrinsically the most important part of Lord 
Irwin’s statement but, despite suggestions to the con- 
trary, it is the part which has chiefly won attention and 
approval in India. This should not be lost sight of in 
the controversy over the reference to Dominion status. 

As to this controversy, we find it difficult to under- 
stand the extreme excitement which developed over 
last week-end. We write before the debate in the House 
of Commons; but the salient facts in the story are fairly 
clear. Lord Irwin, when in England, urged strongly 
the desirability of making this declaration; and it 
looked for some time as though there would be no 
objection in any quarter to his making it. When later 
it became clear that this condition could not be realized, 
the Government endeavoured to secure the omission of 
reference to Dominion status from the Viceroy’s state- 
ment. Lord Irwin, however, urged, in the most em- 
phatic terms, that it would be disastrous to omit it; 
and the Government yielded to his representations. 
We may infer, perhaps, that behind Lord Irwin’s un- 
willingness to modify his statement lay the fact that its 
tenour had already become known in India. In these 
circumstances, it is easy to see that a most unfortunate 
effect might have been created if the reference to 
Dominion status had been omitted. This would supply 
the answer to criticisms like that of Lord Birkenhead 
that the declaration, if not intended to mark a change 
of policy, was superfluous and futile. 

However this may be, the story supplies no basis, 
in our judgment, for any high arraignment of the 
Government. We can see no reason to suppose that 
Lord Irwin misjudged the exigencies of the Indian 
situation; and the Government would have incurred a 
very serious responsibility if they had overruled him. 
It is, of course, very regrettable that the unity of 
opinion at home in regard to Indian affairs should have 
been disturbed; but this, after all, is a consideration 
altogether subordinate in importance to that of carry- 
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ing on the government of India. We cannot see why 
the authority of the Statutory Commission should be 
impaired by what has happened ; for the Commission is 
not concerned, after all, with the ultimate goal of our 
policy in India, to which the offending declaration 
relates. In any case, the best assistance which can 
now be given to the Commission is unquestionably to 
allow the unfortunate controversy to die down. 

Nothing could have been less damaging to the 
Government than the Conservative attack upon their 
Russian policy. So far from its being true that Mr. 
Henderson has displayed excessive eagerness to. 
restore diplomatic relations, he has in fact moved with 
rather surprising circumspection; and the terms he has 
extracted from the Russians as a condition of resuming 
relations, notably the undertaking about propaganda, 
represent all that it was reasonable to expect, and all 
that he undertook to get. The Conservative vote of 
censure in the House of Commons was, therefore, 
essentially a matter of routine political tactics, lacking 
real conviction. The debate, however, was noteworthy 
for the following statement by Mr. Henderson :— 


‘‘ There has been a great deal of misapprehension 
on one point, and here I want to say emphatically to 
the House that the Government do not intend to recom- 
mend Parliament to pledge the credit of the British tax- 
payer to any loan raised by the Soviet Government.” 

We welcome this assurance that the Labour Govern- 
ment will not repeat their 1924 mistake of a guaranteed 
loan. 

It is fortunate for the Government that foreign and 
Imperial affairs, where they have done remarkably 
well, have been so much in the limelight since they took 
office. Their domestic policy, as it has so far been 
revealed, is far from impressive, and, with each fresh 
revelation, it becomes less impressive still. Mr. 
Snowden’s new Conversion Loan represents a whole 
series of astonishing blunders. We know of no prece- 
dent for the manifestly objectionable arrangement by 
which large blocks of the new loan have been offered to 
professional dealers, apparently arbitrarily selected, 
below the issue price. We shall not comment further 
on this matter here; it is dealt with fully in our City 
columns. 

The apologia which Mr. Thomas offered this week 
to the House of Commons was disappointing in the 
extreme. It is clear that he has not the qualities re- 
quired to set a big development programme in rapid 
motion. Mr. Lloyd George was, we think, quite right 
to complain of his visit to Canada; for nothing could 
show more clearly how unsystematic and essentially 
frivolous is the Lord Privy Seal’s conception of his 
task. The purpose of the visit, as Mr. Lloyd George 
argued, would have been served equally well by the dis- 
patch of a powerful mission; but for Mr. Thomas to go 
himself was ** like a commander-in-chief at the begin- 
of a campaign leaving his headquarters and the cam- 
paign to be thought out and directed by subordinates 
on his staff, whilst he goes to some remote corner in 
order to attend some minor operation and remains there 
for five weeks.’’ The parallel is apt. Big policies are 
no more to be gathered from such methods than grapes 
from thistles. 

While Mr. Thomas has chilled the hopes of the 
back-benchers of the Labour Party, Miss Bondfield has 
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to bear the brunt of their active discontent. Her prin- 
cipal trouble is the rule which disqualifies persons from 
unemployment benefit on the ground of ** not genuinely 
seeking work.’’ We have previously stated our opinion 
that there is real substance in the complaints made of 
the working of this rule, and there are few matters 
upon which the Labour rank and file feel more strongly. 
Miss Bondfield has, however, proceeded very 
cautiously, deferring action until the question had been 
reviewed by a departmental committee. This com- 
mittee has now reported, and Miss Bondfield has 
promised amending legislation. But while the Morris 
Committee were unanimously in favour of altering the 
present rule, they were divided as to how it should be 
altered. The majority propose a formula which, while 
it transfers to the Insurance Officer the onus of proving 
that ‘* suitable work is available,’’ leaves the onus rest- 
ing on the claimant to show that he has made “ reason- 
able efforts to obtain such work.’? The two Labour 
representatives on the Committee proposed the more 
sweeping course of confining disqualification to cases 
where suitable work had been offered and refused. It 
is presumably on the Majority Report that the new 
legislation will be founded; if so, the Labour attacks 
upon Miss Bondfield are likely to continue. 

Meanwhile, another demand has been associated 
with this agitation, namely, that the rates of unem- 
ployment benefit should be substantially increased. 
This demand was strongly pressed this week at a meet- 
ing of the Parliamentary Labour Party. Miss Bondfield, 
it appears, met it at first with an uncompromising 
refusal, but her attitude was received so unfavourably 
that she eventually agreed to refer the matter back to 
the Cabinet. We trust that upon this matter there will 
be no concessions. It is not merely that there are 
fairly narrow limits to the sum which can prudently be 
added to the national expenditure. In relation to the 
level of wages—and clearly there ought to be a reason- 
able relationship between out-of-work pay and wages— 
unemployment benefits are fully high enough. They 
already compare favourably—indeed, anomalously so 
with Health Insurance benefits. The view that the 
** dole ’’ even on its present scale serves to swell the 
numbers of the unemployed is probably by no means 
without foundation. To increase its amount, under our 
present economic conditions, would therefore represent 
radically unsound policy. 

There remains the coal problem—as we observed 
at the outset, the most formidable of all. An outline 
of the Government’s proposals has now been published. 
Broadly, they conform to the forecasts which have 
appeared, and are exposed to all the serious criticisms 
which those forecasts evoked. We confine ourselves 
now to one feature which comes as a surprise. It is 
proposed to make provision for subsidizing export 
sales out of a levy on coal sold at home. From a purely 
national standpoint, this is thoroughly vicious policy. 
We do not believe that it is to our interest to subsidize 
coal exports at all; and, if this were desirable, there 
could hardly be a worse way of financing the subsidy 
than a tax—for that is what it is—on industries in 
proportion to the coal they use. But what are we to 
say of the proposal from the international standpoint ? 
Could anything be a more flagrant violation of the 
code of good behaviour laid down by the World 
Economic Conference? That Mr. Graham, fresh from 
Geneva, should contemplate fathering such a proposal 
is astonishing; but it is typical of the total lack of 
guiding principle in the Government’s coal proposals 
as a whole. 
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A NEW PHASE IN INDIA 


ORD IRWIN’S pronouncement, read in conjunction 

with the correspondence between the Prime Minister 

and Sir John Simon, should do much to dispel the 
pessimism which has of late surrounded the work of the 
Simon Commission. Most Englishmen are keenly anxious 
for a settlement of the Indian question which will take it 
finally out of the realm of English politics. They dislike 
the position in which they have been placed by the growth 
of Indian nationalism, with its demands which are so un- 
answerable in theory, and so difficult to satisfy in practice.. 
There was a growing fear lest the Commission should 
produce a very cautious report, which would leave the 
position much where it is now, merely proposing some 
‘‘measure of Home Rule ” which would excite further 
demands, and would not contain within itself the 
machinery for further development. It was apparent from 
the first that one object of the Commission’s journey to 
India was not likely to be attained. The boycott in India 
was sometimes ludicrous in its manifestations, but it was. 
undoubtedly effective in so far as it prevented the Com- 
mission from getting into touch, not only with the more 
intransigent Nationalists, but also with those moderate 
politicians who, though often opposed to the Government, 
have attempted to work the 1919 Act. It was felt that 
the Commission would begin with a prejudice against the 
‘* English educated ’”? Indian, and fail to recognize the 
solid public work which has been done by many of those 
outside the Government services, and that they might 
also be overwhelmed by the innumerable warring interests 
which make themselves heard when a public inquiry is on 
foot. 

One of the main objects of the new pronouncement is 
to undo, as far as possible, the unnecessary misunder- 
standings which occurred when the Simon Commission was. 
first appointed. it might be irreverently described as an 
attempt to salvage the Wreck of the *‘ Birkenhead.”’ Only 
those who were in India at the time can appreciate the 
effect of the tactless manner in which the business was. 
handled in both countries. Thus before the announcement 
of the personnel of the Commission an invitation was sent 
to prominent Indian leaders to discuss the situation. They 
arrived at Delhi to learn that the Home Government had 
decided upon a purely British Commission, and they were 
then asked to go back to their Provinces and break the 
unwelcoune ews to their political supporters. A prominent 
lawyer told the writer that he had given up an important 
brief and hurried a thousand miles thinking that his advice 
was going to be asked. He found that he had merely been 
called to be told the names of seven Englishmen, most of 
whom were entirely unknown to him. On the top of this. 
unnecessary irritation came the confused and badly staged. 
debate in Parliament, and the first unfortunate impression 
was only made worse by the subsequent announcement of 
certain modifications in procedure, which were made to 
seem like concessions granted as the result of agitation in 
India. 

The new pronouncement would seem to have achieved 
the first object of establishing better relations with men of 
the type of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jinnah, a very 
important step which alone would justify what is little 
more than a restatement of a principle which has been 
agreed upon by all parties in England. ‘* Dominion 
status,’? though allowedly an ambiguous phrase, has been 
specifically described as the goal of British policy in India 
by Mr. Montagu and Sir Donald Maclean. The Duke of 
Connaught, in his inaugural address at Delhi, wished that 
India should progress to ‘‘ the liberty which my other 
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Dominions enjoy.” Lord Reading and Lord Olivier both 
spoke in the same strain, and finally Lord Birkenhead 
promised a constitution ‘* which might bring India on equal 
terms as an honoured partner into that free community of 


British Dominions which men knew as the Empire.”? The 
time chosen for the pronouncement suggests that the 


Government also considered its effect upon the Congress 
Party, and the attitude which would be adopted by the 
Nationalists after the annual Christmas meeting, but its 
chief value will be to associate a body of moderate Indian 
opinion with the future work of the Commission. 

It is unfortunate that political controversy in England 
about the expediency of Lord Irwin’s pronouncement may 
draw attention from the new policy outlined in Sir John 
Simon’s letter. The conference, which it is proposed to 
nold next year, may have consequences far outweighing 
any results which are likely to follow from the Viceroy’s 
statement. Most people who are interested in India recog- 
nize that the Indian States form a greater obstacle to 
Dominion rule than either the communal question or the 
low standard of literacy and responsibility. It is not only 
that the States cover a third of the peninsula, and control 
over a fifth of the population, but geographically the larger 
States form the very core of India, while many of the 
smaller States are scattered about inside the British Indian 
provinces in a way which would make administration im- 
possible if there were no supreme authority with power to 
decide all cases of disputed authority. The Butler Commis- 
sion did much to clear up the confusion which surrounded 
the relations between the States and the present Govern- 
ment, but it was not within their province to suggest the 
manner in which the States could be fitted into a scheme for 
Dominion rule. 

Indian politicians seem to form two schools of thought 
on this subject. The extremer Nationalists believe that 
they have such a hold amongst the subjects of the various 
States that it is only the British Raj which prevents a rapid 
series of successful revolutions, and the transference of the 
States to what is now British India. Few who know the 
better managed States would accept this view, and the 
more level-headed politicians look to economic pressure 
to bring the States into some practical working agreement 
with the Dominion Government, There is much to be said 
for this view. Nearly all the States are landlocked, and the 
four largest ports are in British India. The whole senti- 
ment of Indian politicians is keenly Protectionist, and one 
of the first signs of their independence would be the imposi- 
tion of additional tariffs which would place a heavy burden 
upon the States without any corresponding benefits. A few 
States, like Gwalior, have attempted to start factories, but 
most of them are entirely agricultural, and a tariff system 
intended to build up Indian industries would tax them very 
severely. The States would also have to look to the 
Dominion Government for the efficiency of most of their 
railway communications, for their posts and telegraphs, 
and their subjects would have to pay part of the Dominion 
Excise and Salt taxes. There is no reason to believe that 
the States would remain outside any federal system of 
Government, or that the Provincial Governments, demo- 
eracies which are not likely to be very democratic, would 
find it impossible to work in with representatives from auto- 
cratic States, which are rapidly tending to become less 
autocratic. It is, however, essential that these difficult 
negotiations should not be left as a damnosa hereditas to 
embarrass the Centra] Government just when it is trying to 
settle down under the new conditions. One reform which 
should be completed before there is any idea of Dominion 
rule is the expropriation upon suitable financial terms of 
the many hundreds of very little States which are now 
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complete anachronisms. Some of these are only a few 
square miles, and the ruler is really a landlord whose 
medieval territorial rights have been given permanence 
by our Government. Many of them are shapeless areas 
lying in some district of British India with ‘‘ island ”* vil- 
lages separated from the rest of the State. Shortly before 
the war it was estimated that a third of the Indian Princes 
were drawing incomes of less than Rs. 10,000 from their 
States, but there is no clear line of demarcation between 
Princes who are only country squires and those who are 
at the head of Governments ruling areas as large as England 
and Wales. Lord Chelmsford was once forced to admit 
that the only official methed of classification was according 
to the number of guns they receive as salutes. The Butler 
Commission has done something to clear up the position, 
but there still remain seven hundred Indian States, of 
which only about a hundred exceed 500 square miles. These 
small States are a legacy of the haphazard manner in which 
the Indian Empire was acquired, and we owe it to India 
that we should not leave the problem of the Indian States 
with all its present complications to be solved by a newly 
formed Central Government based upon an_ untried 
electorate. 
G. T. Garratt. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HE Lord Chief Justice would have been an appro- 

priate and sardonically interested spectator of the 

first proceedings of the House after its reassembly. 
He would have observed two minor Bills (dealing with 
Coast Protection and Collecting Charities) whereby 
Ministers of State sought to take to themselves powers far 
in excess of the requirements of their tasks. And this, 
certainly, through no bureaucratic ambition on the part of 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Clynes, but through sheer depart- 
mental habit. One presumes that Parliamentary draughts- 
men, like those who devise the memoranda of Limited 
Companies, take powers, not because they need them, but 
because they ‘* will do no harm.” 

* * * 

Certainly it was surprising to find that in order to 
protect our coasts from erosion powers were demanded 
extending as far inland as Teddington and Tewkesbury. 
Shakespeare gave a sea-coast to Bohemia. Mr. Graham 
is prepared to do the same for Chelsea; and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, on finding that Cheyne Walk is suspected of yield- 
ing to the advances of the ocean, displayed the agitation 
of an elderly spinster to whom Eustace the canary has 
presented an inadvertent egg. 

* * * 

The first Private Members’ day was devoted to Corn 
Dumping and Capital Punishment. The former debate was 
academic, but interesting, and produced three fine maiden 
speeches by Mr. Wise and Mr. Dallas (Labour) and Mr. 
Milner Gray (Liberal). It resulted in a heavy defeat for 
the Protectionists in spite of the fact that a few Liberals 
allowed themselves to be entrapped into the Aye lobby by 
paying attention to the letter rather than the spirit of the 
motion. I think that Mr. Wise is the champion ‘‘maiden’’ 
so far, even by comparison with Lady Cynthia Mosley, who 
drew a crowded House later in the week. Her position in 
the Socialist ranks, like that of a curate in a casino, is in 
itself rare enough to be striking, but it was her personal 
qualities that cast the spell. 

* * a 
The second resolution on Wednesday may have prac- 


tical and far-reaching consequences. Mr. Brown, of 


Wolverhampton, in moving the abolition of the death 
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penalty, rose to the height of his great opportunity. And 
it was amazing to sense the difference of temper in this 
House as compared with the last. Of course, there were 
a few reactionary speeches—Mr. Hacking quoted “‘ an eye 
for an eye,’’ and there was even a Tory complaint that 
we do not hang enough—but the general feeling was 
obviously favourable. Unfortunately, Mr. Clynes was 
more timorous than any cat in any recorded adage, and 
when Sir Herbert Samuel proposed a Select Committee, its 
acceptance was inevitable. It is hardly fair fishing to tempt 
the present Ministry with Committees or Commissioners— 
they eat them alive—and it would have been exhilarating 
to tilt at the old windmill of panic and prejudice then and 
there; but no doubt it was wisdom that prevailed, and 
there is strong hope of a good result. 


* * * 


Merely as an example of Parliamentary dexterity, I 
would quote the following Astorism from this debate :— 


‘* Nancy: ‘ What a hard fight it was in that House ; 
but the House has changed since then.’ (Loud and 
derisive Socialist cheers.) 

‘** Yes, but the Front Bench is just the same.’ 
(General cheers, even from the ranks of Tuscany, who 
had obviously come to the same conclusion.)”’ 

One had thought that only Borotra could volley from a 
horizontal position like that. 


* * * 


The Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Bill presents a curious problem. In itself it is a 
useful measure in that it fills up some of the more obvious 
gaps in the Conservative Act, obliterates some arbitrary 
distinctions, and comforts some aggrieved classes. But 
as it stands it creates new gaps, new arbitrary distinctions, 
and new aggrieved classes; and the Government has ex- 
posed itself to stringent criticism in the matter by the 
extravagance of the promises upon which they fought the 
election. The Liberal attitude, as indicated by Mr. Birkett, 
is a straightforward one. We support the Bill for what 
it does, we try to strengthen it where it is weak, and are 
free to draw the comparison between promise and per- 
formance. But it is hard for the Tories, convinced as they 
are that Mr. Greenwood has gone much too far, to taunt 
him at the same time with not going farther, without 
appearing to ride two horses at the same time. But, when 
Miss Lawrence defied Sir Kingsley Wood to perform that 
equestrian feat, she was obsessed by purely physical con- 
siderations. Mentally, there is no man better suited for it. 


* * * 


It is to be feared that Susan is becoming infected with 
that species of arrogance which the Greeks called hubris, 
and which ought to mean that Fate is waiting round the 
corner with a sand-bag. Her speech on the Second Reading 
was a barbaric whoop of triumph—a Song of Deborah, with 
poor Neville Chamberlain in the part of Sisera. It might 
be summarized roughly thus : ‘‘ What wonderful people we 
are; and how much more wonderful is this Bill than any 
conceivable Bill except the Bill that we are going to bring 
in next time! Oh, my soul, thou hast trodden down 
strength! *”? And then she made the tactical error of letting 
in Ernest Brown for a devastating five minutes at the end 
of the day; and Ernest can say more in five minutes than 
most men in half an hour. 


* * * 


On Monday we had the Lord Privy Seal with his 
eagerly awaited exposition of unemployment schemes. Mr. 
Themas is an excellent showman, but his troupe was dis- 
appointing. Plans have been approved and expenditure 
sanctioned, but the scale is still incommensurate with the 
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needs of the problem, and especially for the urgent needs 
of the coming winter. Mr. Lloyd George made a masterly: 
analysis of the situation, and was followed by Mr. Maxton. 
in his most trenchant mood. Mr. Maxton’s position is that 
of a conscientious pirate who has signed on under the Jolly: 
Roger only to find that the voyage is designed purely for 
purposes of salvage. The line that separates ‘‘ resolute: 
resignation ’? from open mutiny is a very thin one. 
* * * 

To-night (Tuesday) the Prime Minister and the Foreign: 
Secretary have made their bows and their explanations. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had an easy and pleasant task ;. 
there was little for him to do but acknowledge bouquets. 
But the idea which has formed itself in the minds of some- 
of his followers that he must not even be questioned as: 
to the results of his visit to America is not to be encouraged. 
Socialist members in the past have been ready enough not: 
only to ask questions on Foreign Policy but to shout 
** Secret Diplomacy ” if answers were not forthcoming 
immediately. 

* * 

Mr. Henderson, on the other hand, in defending the- 
resumption of diplomatic relations with Russia, had to meet 
the inevitable red herrings from the dust-bins of 1924. He- 
had not much difficulty in dealing with them, and was: 
supported by Mr. Lloyd George in a magnificent speech 
which dominated the debate. It is the finest compliment. 
to Mr. Noel Baker to say that he continued to grip the- 

House after the Liberal leader had finished. The Official 
Opposition were not as happy as one had expected. A 
whole Russian evening ought to have been better than a 
picnic for them. When is Winston coming back? 


ERIMUS. 


AHMEDABAD 


T was dark when the train in which I had been 

travelling south from Rajputana drew up in Ahmeda- 

bad station. Why had the name of that last stopping 
place caught my eye as I was paying the bill for my dinner 
in the restaurant-car? Sabarmati? Why, of course, that 
must be the place where Mr. Gandhi lives. I climbed 
down from the restaurant-car and found myself in the 
bustle and clatter of a large and busy railway junction. 
** Grand Hotel,’ I said to the coolee. ‘‘ Gujerab Mail,’” 
he echoed ; and it was all I could do to prevent him from 
packing me and my baggage forthwith into the standard- 
gauge express train that was waiting to start for Bombay. 
Evidently Europeans were accustomed to pass through 
Ahmedabad but not to stay there. All the better for me;. 
for the purpose of my excursion was to see, not England in 
India, but a fragment of India itself; and I had no inten- 
tion of being deprived of my twenty-four hours in a city 
which I had elected to visit on the advice of a very dis- 
tinguished connoisseur of Islamic art. Accordingly, I soon 
found myself outside the station, ambling along in a gharry 
towards the Grand Hotel. The Grand Hotel is a home for 
Europeans (there are homes in this tender-hearted city for 
almost every kind of animal and bird, yes, and even for 
insects); but, in spite of its clientéle, the Grand Hotel is 
conveniently situated inside the walled city and not— 
where one would expect to find it—in the Cantonments 
three or four miles away. (Such cantonments as I have 
passed through, on the outskirts of Indian cities, look like 
exotic blends of Aldershot with North Oxford.) We drove 
in through ore of the city-gates, and I soon lost my sense- 
of direction. I was content to know that I was now within 
the walls of Ahmedabad, and that I should have from 
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dawn till dark next day to see what I had come to see 
there. 

What I had come to see was the style of Islamic art 
and architecture in the Hindu World. In the Dark Ages 
of Islamic history, when the home-lands of Islamic culture 
were being devastated by the Crusaders on one flank and 
by the Mongols on the other, Islam had managed to sur- 
vive by taking the offensive on its own part against other 
and weaker and from them new 
domains in which Islamic civilization could recuperate and 
take a new lease of life. One such asylum was carved by 
Muslim conquerors out of Orthedox Christendom, another 
out of Hindustan; and in the great age of the Ottoman 
and the Mogul Empires, the pulse of Islam beat more 
strongly in these colonial domains, in partibus infidelium, 
than it did in Egypt or Persia. Now I had made some 
study, in the Near East, of the culture which Islam had 
produced when it had imposed itself by force upon 
Orthodox Christendom. In that environment it had be- 
adapting to its own purpose the 
styles and usages which it found on the spot. The con- 
version of the Church of St. Sofia into a mosque was a 
characteristic proceeding. By the simple insertion of a 
mihrab to give the kiblah, the house of the One and the 
Same God was wrenched out of its Christian orientation. 
(A few minarets did the rest.) And it was significant that 
the new mosques with which successive Sultans adorned 
Constantinople all shaped themselves into so many new 
St. Sophias, perfunctorily adjusted to the primitive Arabian 
Had the Muslim conquerors of Hindustan 
become hermit-crabs likewise? It was in order to study 
this that I was visiting Ahmedabad. 

Next morning, I discovered the answer to my inquiry 
immediately; for the Grand Hotel turned out to be only 
a stone’s throw from one of the most exquisite monuments 
of the Islamic dominion in Ahmedabad—the Mosque of 
Rani Sipri. Yes, they had been hermit-crabs here too. 
What they had done in the Near East with the many- 
domed Christian church, they had done in India with the 
many-columned, lovingly-tooled Hindu temple; and the 
result was equally beautiful after its kind, though the 
beauty was of an entirely different order. 

Fascinated, I made my pilgrimage, al] that morning 
through, from one mosque and one mausoleum to another. 
The sun was fierce. The ground had drunk so deep of his 
fire that it scarified the soles of my feet when I put off my 
shoes at each hallowed threshold. But I found that I did 
not care, so long as the sunlight was brilliant enough to 
give the white or purple stone tracery in the windows that 
background against which it was intended to be set. And 
having wandered about the city all the morning, unsatiated, 
I drove out in the afternoon to feast my eyes upon more 
of the same beauty at Sarkhej, a village a few miles out in 
the country where one of the last independent Muslim 
rulers of Gujerat, before the establishment of the Mogul 
Raj, had built tombs and palaces and a noble mosque round 
an immense tank which he had excavated in order to give 
life to the country round. 

The dominant note of this Indo-Islamic architecture is 
simplicity of design combined with richness of decoration. 
The mosques are square courtyards with a strip on the 
kiblah side that is roofed in over a forest of Hindu pillars 
(a closer approximation than the Ottoman mosque-church 
to the primitive mosque of Arabia, which was, I suppose, 
a four-square mud-walled enclosure with the kiblah side 
shaded by palm-leaf matting supported on palm-trunks). 
The sharp transition from the glaring stone-paved court to 
the dim stone-paved temple, with the doves fluttering and 
cooing among the columns, brings out the full esthetic value 
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of the contrast between light and shade. The same con- 
trast is again accentuated by a different technique in the 
decoration, which consists of the subtlest stone tracery on 
the columns and architraves and stone fretwork in the win- 
dows. Those windows, seen from cool, shadowy interiors 
against a blazing sky outside, are the supreme beauty of 
Ahmedabad. Their patterns print themselves on one’s 
visual memory as one stands at gaze; and there were two 
windows in particular, in the Sidi Sayyid’s Mosque, which 
I shall never forget. In these two windows the artist, seek- 
ing to put his skill to a supreme test, has fashioned the stone 
into trees. There are palm-trees bowing their heads in 
the breeze, and a great gnarled tree (is it a banyan, or is 
it some tree of Paradise unknown on earth?) with droop- 
ing curving branches. As I gazed and gazed, unable to 
tear my eyes away, I could almost have sworn that I saw 
the palms nodding their heads and heard the branches of 
the unknown tree rustling... . 

This was the Ahmedabad which I had come to see—a 
lovely monument of a closed chapter of history; but I 
must not leave the impression that Ahmedabad belongs 
wholly to the past, like Brusa or Winchester. At Ahmeda- 
bad, Past and Present stand cheek by jowl, almost jostling 
one another, as they do at Durham and in Rome. When 
I had worked my way across the walled city from north 
to south, I mounted the city-wall in order to walk along 
it towards the Sabarmati River; and when I looked out 
over the parapet, I saw that these medieval towers and 
battlements, with the winding lanes and lovely mosques 
which they engirdled, were themselves encircled by a cordon 
of factory chimneys. These were the chimneys of the 
cotton mills, and those mills are a portent—not only for the 
English mill-owners at Bombay, but for Mr. Gandhi at 
Sabarmati. 

I wonder if any of those chimney-stacks are visible 
from where Mr. Gandhi sits, a few miles away ; and, if they 
are, I wonder what he thinks of them? One would imagine, 
in one’s ignorance, that from Mr. Gandhi’s standpoint those 
mills must be the Abomination of Desolation standing in 
the place where it ought not; for if one holds that India is 
in danger of losing her soul through wearing Manchester 
goods, what hope of salvation can one have for her when 
those dark Satanic mills are erected and operated on her 
own soil by her own children? And that is the significance 
of the chimneys that I saw from the walls of Ahmedabad. 
They rise over mills that have been built by Indian capital 
and that are being managed by Indian enterprise—mills 
that are Indian through and through. As I looked at 
those chimneys, I realized very vividly that the conflict 
between Indian and Englishman is only a superficial aspect 
of the struggle in which India is now engaged. The Eng- 
lishman himself is patently a pilgrim and a sojourner in 
India. It is easy to conceive an India from which his 
presence would be eliminated, for gocd or evil. (The Eng- 
lish mill-owners of Bombay lament that the Indian mill- 
owners of Ahmedabad are rapidly capturing their business 
from them.) But already the Englishman has made a mark 
on India which will long survive his own presence there. 
He has sown in Indian soi] the dragon’s teeth of Western 
technique and ideas and institutions; and by this deed 
he will have changed the face of India, even if the armed 
men who are the fruit of that formidable seed are destined 
to slay the sower. The depth and sincerity of Mr. Gandhi’s 
genius has brought the fundamental issue to light. The 
crucial struggle in India to-day is not a conflict between 
Indian and Englishman, but a war in the Indian’s own soul 
between two civilizations. And Ahmedabad, with its 
mosques and its mills, is an image of the Indian Dipsychus. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE manifest failure of Mr. Thomas has depressed 

everyone this week. We all hoped, even against the 

probabilities, that he had, as his friends assured us, 
something substantial up his sleeve. What he produced was 
a Whitehall-manipulated programme of more or less 
orthodox developments, which, quite obviously, cannot do 
more than touch the fringe of unemployment this winter. 
It is no comfort to reflect that one’s pessimistic estimate 
of Mr. Thomas’s capacity for his task was about right. Mr. 
Thomas is a consummate bluffer, but he cannot bluff him- 
self out of this terrible difficulty. His use of the barbarous 
technical term ** Man-months ”’ was characteristic. To say 
that a scheme will provide five hundred thousand man- 
months of employment sounds magnificent—until a little 
arithmetic reduces it to terms of the actual number of 
men put to work. Mr. Thomas was appointed to deal with 
a national emergency by bold emergency measures. He has 
failed completely to do what was required of him. As Mr. 
Maxton observed, the Government will need every minute 
of the twenty years of life its enthusiasts predict for it, if 
the Thomas programme is to solve unemployment. 

* * * 

Nothing in the news this week gave me so much 
pleasure as the decision of one of the big London hospitals 
to refrain in future from the barbarous custom of waking 
up the patients in the early hours of the morning. It has 
occurred to the humane authorities of the Middlesex that 
it is well worth while to incur a little inconvenience and 
added expense to give the patients the inestimable boon of 
sleep. I should think so. It has always amazed me that 
our hospitals should continue to inflict positive suffering 
upon people under their care by this habit of rousing them 
at a fixed hour, five or even four o’clock, although the 
sufferer may have only just ** got off,’? or may be at last 
approaching merciful oblivion. I think I know the reasons 
that are considered to make necessary this inflexible 
adhesion to time-table. They are concerned with the con- 
venience of the staff arrangements, and the supposed neces- 
sity of having the patients ready—i.e., washed and fed— 
before the night staff go off duty. It is, no doubt, true 
that leaving the patients alone till they have had what sleep 
is possible for them would mean new staff arrangements, 
and even, in many hospitals, larger staffs, but surely such 
considerations ought not to be allowed to outweigh, not 
merely the comfort, but the chance of speedy recovery, of 
many suffering folk. Even the otherwise healthy person, 
who suffers from sleeplessness, knows what agony it is to 
be forcibly deprived of sleep in the morning: how much 
more serious is the case when those who are stirred into con- 
sciousness may be getting a short respite from pain. I 
hope that the admirable example set by the Middlesex 
Hospital will be widely followed in the hospitals throughout 
the country. 

* * 7 

I saw Mr. Galsworthy’s new play during its suburban 
** try out ’*—before it was submitted to the superior intelli- 
gences of the West End of London. The audience in the 
suburb serves the same purpose, one supposes, as Moliére’s 
housekeeper. ‘* The Roof ”’ passed the popular test very 
well. Peals of innocent laughter greeted the mild humours 
of the middle-aged couple in bed. The hen-pecked husband 
was voted thoroughly true to life. It is years since I saw a 
Galsworthy play, and I imagine he has grown more mellow 
in his view of life, more ready to condescend indulgently 
to humanity’s poor little oddities. Anyway ‘* The Roof ” 
is excellently varied entertainment. It is a sort of Christ- 
mas pudding of a play. There is a little of nearly every- 
thing in it: ordinary humours, pathos (unmistakable) : the 
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gambols of some nice children; and finally scme not too 
tragic tragedy. I thought Mr. Galsworthy’s tricks with time 
in this play most interesting and ingenious. He shows us, 
by the closest possible imitation of kinema technique, what 
is going on in all the rooms of a Paris hotel at the same 
hour. He sets his hotel on fire and collects all the charac- 
ters on the roof, but if there is much point in what happens 
in that last act I was so dull as tomiss it. Everyone seemed 
to be about equally heroic. Even the adorable waiter was 
lost in the self-sacrificing crowd. And, I may add, in the 
confusion of smoke and darkness, so dim was the scene that 
I was doubtful for a moment whether the waiter had been 
saved after all. I thought for a moment that he had been 
forgotten. But, of course, this was a play by Galsworthy, 
not a story by de Maupassant. 
* * * 

Having devoted a rare afternoon of liberty to visiting 
a great London picture gallery, some days ago, I was much 
annoyed to find myself turned out into the streets at four 
o’clock. I ought to have known, I suppose, but there is 
some excuse for forgetting the stupid arrangement that 
deprives the working public of the enjoyment of their own 
pictures not merely at night, but actually before the hours 
of daylight are over. I wonder how much longer the tax- 
payer will consent sheepishly to submit to exclusion from 
the national collections? The gallery to which I refer was 
closed while there was yet a good hour of daylight to go— 
so that there could be no question of saving the expense of 
lighting—which meant that tourists and other people of 
leisure were cut short in their enjoyment. But what is to 
be said about the unhappy fact that most of the museums, 
if not all, are closed during the hours when alone the great 
mass of people have any chance of visiting them. It is safe 
to say of nine people out of ten—certainly the bulk of the 
working people—that they are not free to visit museums and 
galleries until after seven at night, and then they are all 
shut. This means that an hour or two on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons is the only time in the week when the 
museums and galleries are any use to the working man and 
woman. The same is true of the exhibitions at Burlington 


House. Throwing the galleries open at night is a 
necessity so obvious that it has been overlooked. 
The Sudeley Committee has done good work in 


pressing for the change, and the Museums Commission has 
now recommended it. I hope that a democratic Government 
will find time to carry out the recommendation, and that 
Mr. Snowden will find the money necessary, for this is, of 
course, a question of mistaken economy. 

* * * 

Shakespeare, one imagines, would be considerably 
astonished if he could return to Stratford-on-Avon to-day, 
and see what ‘** improvements ” have been effected since 
his time. He would not find New Place, for that ** shrine ”’ 
was improved out of existence in the unsentimental 
eighteenth century, but he would make his way about the 
town without too much difficulty, for a surprisingly large 
quantity of Tudor architecture has been spared. All the 
roads into Stratford but one, however, have suffered serious 
vulgarization from ‘* ribbon ”? development and so forth. 
It is sad news that the only approach that remains un- 
spoiled, the road from Warwick, is doomed to ruing unless 
something is done quickly. The late Sir George Trevelyan’s 
estate of Welcombe is threatened with the fate of being 
sold in building lots—four thousand acres of perfect English 
scenery, the background of Shakespeare’s mind. This is 
a disaster. From the business point of view alone it is a 
mistake. Shakespeare idolators are not likely to make pil- 
grimage in the same numbers when the surroundings of 
Stratford have been utterly spoiled. Shakespeare was by 
all accounts a good man of business, and this consideration 
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would have surely appealed to him. The lines on his tomb 
may be allowed to speak for him :— 
‘*Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare.”’ 
* +. * 

All the same I do not feel on very safe grounds in 
summoning Shakespeare in support of the ‘* Preservation ” 
movement. If the late Sir Sidney Lee is to be believed, 
there is some evidence that—again as a good man of busi- 
ness—he was prepared to put private before public rights, 
and that in relation to this very place of Welcombe. Sir 
George Trevelyan was fond of recalling the legend which 
credits Shakespeare with having resisted the attempt of 
the owner of the Welcombe estate in his day to enclose the 
common land there. The story as told by Lee is rather 
different. It is to the effect that Shakespeare, who owned 
much land himself at Welcombe, as well as the tithes, took 
care to safeguard his own interests from damage by obtain- 
ing a special indemnity from the enclosing owner. Having 
done so, he seems to have washed his hands of the matter, 
or at any rate refrained from doing anything to help the 
town authorities, although the latter implored his assistance. 
The threat of 1614 came to nothing : the commons at Wel- 
combe remained free for communal use. It would 
seem that the Stratford Corporation of Shakespeare’s day 
showed more activity on behalf of the public than the 
Warwickshire County Council of over three centuries later. 


. * * 


I was sitting in an underground train the other day 
when a young man burst in, carrying a sort of banner, on 
which was inscribed, ‘‘ The Coming of the Lord: Are You 
Ready ?’’? The young man, who looked innocent and rather 
pathetically friendly, addressed the people in the carriage, 
in hearty tones, as follows: ‘* It’s quite near now: much 
nearer than you suppose. You’re going to meet an earthly 
King: I’m thinking of the Heavenly King. Are you 
ready? ’’? (It was about the hour of the King’s drive 
through London.) There was stony silence, and the young 
man, turning to me, asked: “‘ Are you ready, sir?” I 
assured him that I was not: that, indeed, if the event so 
confidently prophesied happened, I would be certainly one 
of the first to get into serious trouble. The other pas- 
sengers, I could see, were grateful to me for concentrating 
upon myself the attentions of the apocalyptic young man, 
who was evidently regarded as an unpleasant nuisance. I, 
on the contrary, listened to him with the attention due to 
one whose teaching seemed to have respectable backing in 
the records of Christianity. I reflected that the one thing 
that is quite certain about the primitive Christian ccm- 
munity is that the speedy second coming of Christ was ex- 
pected with complete faith—a faith based on what must 
have seemed to the first Christians the soundest of all pos- 
sible grounds. Had they not been told to expect the return 
of Christ to judge the earth and distribute appropriate 
rewards to the faithful: was not the primitive Christian 
ethic conditioned by that overwhelming expectation? The 
hope faded away with time, and it became necessary to 
adjust Christianity, with violence, to the necessities of a 
continuing world—at this point in my meditations this very 
early Christian departed to spread his explosive news in the 
crowd out in the streets. 

+ * +. 

Those who select those ** sayings of the week ”’ which 
relieve, with a sparkle of epigram, the sober Sunday Press, 
seem to have missed an excellent one. It was produced by 
Lady Astor in the House of Commons, in the course of some 
lively remarks about things in general and her pet dislikes 
in particular. At the moment she was ridiculing the talk 
about putting excessive burdens on industry. ‘* Industry 
is like a husband who never tells his wife what his income 
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is, because he knows that if he did she would spend every 
penny of it.” 
Kappa. 


GENUINELY SEEKING WORK. 


Tuomas ! I sympathize with you to-day : 

While Ramsay, with the whole wide world agaze at him, 
Tells how the people of the U.S.A. 

Rose up in multitudes to throw bouquets at him, 
Yours is the far less enviable task, 

Not to report on triumphs won 
But to propound a plan and boldly ask 

Our millions for a work but just begun— 


Knowing, meanwhile, whatever you may do 
Has been condemned beforehand by the critical ; 
The purists of finance; the diehards, who 
Regard the unemployed as parasitical ; 
And your own followers, whom you’re bound to grieve, 
Since, on election pledges fed, 
They’ll certainly expect you to achieve 
Not what is possible, but what you said. 


But this, I think, is what must surely seem 
Most bitter to a man of your ability— 
Because Lloyd George’s unemployment scheme 
Moved you and sundry colleagues to scurrility, 
You have to turn your eyes afar 
From the one mode] soundly planned and true; 
And even what you steal you needs must mar, 
Lest honour should be given where ’tis due. 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
MR, SHEARER’S SECRET DOCUMENT 


S1r,—I was most interested in the article contained in 
your issue of October 26th regarding Mr. Shearer’s Secret 
Document. 

I can only hope that the general facts are more accurate 
than the references to Dr. W. J. Moloney. The writer refers 
to Dr. Moloney as an Irishman who had been in the British 
service and went to America after 1916. 

The real facts are these: Dr. Moloney belonged to a well 
known Edinburgh family and had a distinguished career at 
Heriots and Edinburgh University. Between 1905 and 1910 
he went to New York, where he gradually established a 
Specialist’s practice, which he gave up in 1914 to offer his 


services to the British Army. During service in the Dar- 


danelles he was severely wounded, and in 1916 went back to 
America. 

To my certain knowledge he had never seen Ireland 
before 1914, and I very much doubt if he actually went there 
during the war.—Yours, &c., 


J. P. H. 
November 4th, 1929. 


ADMIRALS AND SCHOOLBOYS 


Sir,—When Mr. Woolf, in his very disarming letter, 
says that I ‘‘ did not venture to contradict ’’ his historical 
generalization about Generals and Admirals, I suppose he 
refers to his statement that there have been many great 
Generals but hardly any great Admirals. 

My real reasons for not taking up this point were a 
desire to keep my letter short, and the difficulty of defining 
‘‘ greatness.’ If greatness is measured by the place men 
occupy in non-specialized history, Mr. Woolf is clearly right. 
The ‘great captains’’ were often—like Napoleon, and 
Frederick, and Cromwell—rulers as well as soldiers, wield- 
ing the whole resources of a nation, and inevitably played a 
bigger part in the world’s affairs than men like De Ruyter, 
De Suffren, or Howe, who had no outlet for their abilities 
other than their own profession. Even the pure soldier, 


like Turenne, is generally better known than the sailor of 
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equal ability, because their personalities were more in the 
public eye than those of a sailor spending long years afloat, 
and because the public judges fighting men by their battles, 
and battles at sea are rare. Barham, one of the greatest of 
strategists, and Kempenfelt, one of the great originators in 
tactics, never commanded in a big fleet action, and their 
merits are little known in consequence. If ‘‘a great 
General’ or ‘‘a great Admiral’’ means, like ‘‘a great 
Lawyer,’ or ‘‘ a great Surgeon,’ simply a man who showed 
exceptional ability, originality, and force of character in his 
own profession, I think the proportion is about the same 
in the two classes—allowing for the much greater number of 
Generals employed.—Yours, &c., 
C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


PHARAOH’S HARDENED HEART 


Str,—‘* Kappa ’’ is not usually deficient in a sense of 
humour, but in this case he seems to have needed the 
assistance frequently given by Artemus Ward, who used to 
append to an utterance susceptible of misinterpretation the 
caution, ‘*‘ Hen bee.—This is a goak.’’ If there were any 
doubt about the irony it ought to have been resolved by Pro- 
fessor Elliot Smith’s letter, wherein he records that at the 
unrolling of the mummy a French archeologist drew atten- 
tion to the salt as a confirmation of the Red Sea episode !— 
Yours, &c., 


Gc. W. 


THE OPTIONAL CLAUSE 


S1r,—It has been suggested to me by a person describ- 
ing himself as an admiral that the Government, in signing 
the Optional Clause, has committed questions of prize to 
the judisdiction of The Hague Court, This seems incredible. 
Consider, in a war between Ruritania and the Arctic States 
a ship belonging to me (‘‘ Civis Britannicus Sum’) is 
seized and taken into a Ruritanian port. Am I to be sub- 
jected to the outrage of having my claim for restitution or 
compensation dealt with by an international tribunal? Js 
it not obviously both convenient and correct that those who 
committed the offence, and therefore know all about it, 
should adjudicate? Then it should be observed that an 
international tribunal would be more likely to decide 
against the captors than would the court of the belligerent. 
The result might cause some complications with my under- 
writers, especially if the release came before they had 
settled my claim. Other equally cogent considerations might 
be adduced, but I leave them to your readers’ imagination. 

While I am writing it occurs to me that our own criminal 
procedure is radically unsound. I always understood that 
by the law of England a man is entitled to be tried by a 
jury of his peers. And yet when the enterprising burglar 
is put on his trial he is fobbed off with a dozen smug, 
respectable citizens who can only be described as his 
** peers’ by a gross abuse of language. He should clearly 
be tried by respectable burglars unless it is his first offence. 

Could not the Government make a reservation so that 
The Hague Court should have jurisdiction in all cases cf 
prize excepting those in which the enterprise of our gallant 
Navy might be called in question?—Yours, &c., 

ANXIOUS. 


““THE SECRET HISTORY OF HENRIETTA” 


Sirn,—We must thank you for the very kind review of 
‘* The Secret History of Henrietta,’’ which appeared in your 
issue of October 26th. Your reviewer refers to a statement 
on the dust-cover of the book that the ‘*‘ Secret History ’’ is 
a reprint of a rare eighteenth-century translation. This 
statement on the dust-cover is not correct, and we must 
apologize for the mistake. 

Miss Shelmerdine’s original intention was to work over 
the eighteenth-century translation, but after a short time 
she decided that it was too faulty to be patched, and that 
she had better retranslate the whole work. This she did, and 
“the present excellent version’’ (in the words of your 
reviewer) is the result.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Ltp. 

Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4. 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF UPON 
WOMEN 


O tell the truth—which is never easy in a title—it is 

Mrs. Woolf upon literature as much as upon women, 

and upon food only a little less than upon literature.* 
She has woven these subjects—themselves of almost un- 
paralleled interest—into a work which combines the sober 
delights of a treatise with the vitality and humour of 
fiction. The women’s movement is entering a new phase 
when such a book is written about it, and by a woman. 
It is ceasing, as Mrs. Woolf for the sake of literature is 
so anxious that it shall cease, to be a war fought by 
women with weapons borrowed from the other sex, and 
if it is still at times the butt of masculine jocosity, it is 
no longer an outlet for feminine irritation. Consequently 
everything is growing clearer. When we have all read 
‘© A Room of One’s Own,’ have argued about it, agreed 
with it, disagreed with it, been amused, annoyed, or en- 
couraged by it, according to our sex and our faith, then 
everything will be clearer still. Presently the day will 
arrive when woman, having cried a long time for the moon, 
and having got it, will be in a position to decide whether 
or not green cheese suits the female digestion. 

Mrs. Woolf believes that it does. All that women need 
is more of it—more money, more independence, more 
opportunities for experience and thought, so that a 
feminine tradition may be created which will eventually 
bear fruit, different in its nature from that which the 
masculine tradition bore in the poetry of Shakespeare, but 
not necessarily less valuable. The text of her discourse 
is prunes and custard, a dish eaten by Mary Beton, the 
heroine of ** A Room of One’s Own,’”? when dining at a 
woman’s college called Fernham. (Loyalty prompts me 
to observe here that Fernham cannot be Girton, for at 
Girton the staple sweet is dried apricots—the students 
call them Dead Men’s Ears.) One can see how the dis- 
course follows upon the text—but not without reading the 
book can one guess how skilfully, wittily, and wisely. 
Prunes and custard at Fernham, Creme Brilée at Trinity : 
poverty and dependence for the woman, wealth and power 
for the man. It is hard enough in the world as it is, what- 
ever the sex of the writer, for any work of genius to be 
‘* born entire and uncrippled as it was conceived.”? And 
for a woman in the past, ‘* material difficulties”? says Mrs. 
Woolf, ‘‘ were formidable; but much worse were the 
immaterial. The indifference of the world which Keats 
and Flaubert and other men of genius have found so hard 
to bear was in her case not indifference but hostility. The 
world did not say to her as it said to them, Write if you 
choose it makes no difference to me. The world said with 
a guffaw, Write? What’s the good of your writing? ” 

It said in effect many more crushing and damning 
things than that, and said them with such emphasis that 
even intelligent women believed them and repeated them 
to one another. Lady Pennington assured her daughters— 
in print—that their utmost application would only make 
them mistresses of learning ‘* in many Points inferior to 
that of a School-Boy.’? Mrs. Woolf quotes Dorothy 
Osborne : ** As to venture at writeing book’s and in verse 
too, if I should not sleep this fortnight I should not come 
to that.”?> But one wonders if the scorn of the male, 
powerful as it can be, is the whole explanation of this 
modesty and this unwritten book. If women had poured 
out a similar scorn upon the male sex for an equal number 
of centuries, would they have found intelligent men turned 
into parrots at the end? And though man in the bulk 
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has despised and thwarted the intelligence of woman, there 
have been individual men in all ages ready to treat indiv:- 
dual women as their equals in intelligence. To return 
to prunes and custard, which admirably symbolize the 
whole of female indigence and subordination, and the still- 
in-the-schoolroom atmosphere which lingers in so many of 
the feminine institutions of to-day: Poverty, says Mrs. 
Woolf, ordains this food, and no genius of the first water 
can be bred upon it. But is lack of means alone respon- 
The 
community of men would never sit 
in, week out, to such a diet. They would 
raid the neighbouring orchards and have apple dumplings, 
they would starve, they would go to prison, and finally 
they would use their imaginations and invent a pudding 
as cheap as prunes and custard, but edible, even delect- 
able. 


sible, and not perhaps lack of something else? 
poorest imaginable 


? 
week 


down, 


But I am afraid that this amounts to agreement with 
Professor von X, whose familiar and unlovely features 
Mary Beton drew as she sat in the British Museum trying 
to find out the truth about women. (It must be explained 
for the benefit of those who have not yet read either Mrs. 
Woolf or Professor von X, that he has written a monu- 
mental work upon ‘* The Mental, Moral, and Physical 
Inferiority of the Female Sex.’’) I am not anxious to side 
with the Professor. My admiration and affection for my 
own sex, my personal ambitions, all incline me to make 
the most of every weakness in his argument ard every 
absurdity in his person. To say that for all ends and 
purposes for which human beings can be used, the female 
of the species is inferior to the male, is ludicrous upon the 
face of it. But if Professor von X selects certain ends and 
purposes, and argues only about them, it is less easy to dis- 
patch him. To take one point in the physical difference be- 
tween a man and a woman, the average woman, according 
to medical science, supplemented by general experience, re- 
quires one hour more sleep every night than the average 
man. That means that the woman has 365 fewer waking 
and working hours in the year, or forty-five fewer working 
days of eight hours. An adult lifetime of forty years is 
for her five years shorter than it is for the man. If two 
geniuses of opposite sexes are given identical clerkships at 
the Foreign Office, identical salaries, identically quiet and 
pleasant Rooms of their Own to which they may return 
when the day’s work is done, with a margin of time and 
energy in which to write their masterpieces, the man is 
still richer than the woman by five years—a fortune, pri- 
vate and inalienable. The woman sleeps and he writes 
** Paradise Lost.”’ 

Mrs. Woolf does not forget that there are such differ- 
ences. ‘* The book has somehow to be adapted to the 
body, and at a venture one would say that women’s books 
should be shorter, more concentrated, than those of men, 
and framed so that they do not need long hours of steady 
and uninterrupted work. For interruptions there will 
always be.’ She suggests that though the works of women 
will differ from those of men in style and character, they 
need not be inferior in quality. But ** Paradise Lost ” is 
the work of one who can plan his life knowing that nothing 
short of an Act of God will turn him aside from his plan. 
A woman, whether she is conscious of it or not, has no 
such certainty. She cannot see clearly when she looks 
ahead. ‘* Interruptions there will always be,’’ perhaps so 
drastic that all her fine hopes and schemes are upset. So 
very probably she makes no plans, and in earning her daily 
bread, prefers to be employed upon the basis of a month’s 
notice. Put woman in a convent, or in Holloway, put her 
on Lesbos, deprive her of all possibility of marrying or of 
all wish for marriage, still, physically—and therefore in 
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many ways both mentally and morally—she is a garden 
bed which nature is perpetually digging up and raking 
smooth again in preparation for a purely hypothetical 
planting out. No doubt nature, who is wonderfully fair, 
even when spelt with a small ‘ n,’”? provides compensations 
for the sex which is the special victim of her rule of thumb 
methods. But it looks very much as if she had handicapped 
her irrevocably in the business of artistic creation. Mrs. 
Woolf says, ** We think back through our mothers,’’ and 
would ask me to remember how few of us have had mothers 
whose artistic talents did not meet with almost every kind 
of rebuff and hindrance. But every child inherits mental 
capacities from both its male and female ancestors, if it 
inherits any at all; and if everything depends upon environ- 
ment, then there is no need for the modern woman to start 
at a disadvantage. The androgynous nature of the great 
artist bears this out, as does the comparative ease with 
which women adapted themselves to university training in 
one generation. Moreover, even in the most narrow and 
patriarchal periods of English history young women have 
received some encouragement to improve their minds. 
Books did not perhaps take the place of first importance : 
music and painting were the arts considered suitable for a 
woman to study, and the first piano was called the virginals, 
celebrating her then most precious characteristic. But 
our great-great-grandmothers overlooked rather strangely 
these two outlets provided for their pent-up powers, and 
Charlotte Bronté places playing the piano in the same 
category as making puddings and knitting stockings and 
embroidering bags. The Rev. John Bennet whose “* Letters 
to a Young Lady ” were published in 1795, advises his 
dear Lucy to eschew ‘ politicks, philosophy, mathematicks, 
and metaphysicks,’? but he gives her a list of books— 
poetry, biography, theology, history, botany, geography, 
heraldry—that would make even a modern prune or 
apricot eater feel a little faint. Lucy, I daresay, did not 
read all the books that the Rev. John mentioned, but if 
her mind was starved, it was not his fault. She may have 
married (taking, I hope, his advice on that as on other 
matters) and found the business of rearing children and 
running a house left her little time to open her Shakespeare, 
‘* some of whose dramatick works,”’ as the Rev. John had 
told her, ** whilst they astonish, will give you an useful 
fund of historical information.’? But if that was so with 
Lucy, was it necessarily better with the husband of Lucy, 
whose first business was to support his wife in comfort, 
and their large family and their retinue of servants? And 
is it any better with Lucy to-day, when she comes down 
from Fernham to earn her living in a society rather over- 
stocked, from the commercial point of with 
educated young women? 

Let us imagine the Bronté sisters born nearly a cen- 
tury later, leaving Haworth to win scholarships at Fern- 
ham, afterwards with good degrees becoming mistresses at 
Roedean and Cheltenham, and earning enough to dress 
quite nicely and to see the world in the summer holidays 
under the guidance of Messrs. Cook and Son. It is a 
cheerful and healthy picture in comparison with the one 
which Mrs. Gaskell gives us. But ‘* Wuthering Heights ”’ 
has no place in it, and there is no mention of “ Jane 
Eyre ” or “ Villette.’’ Charlotte and Emily have won in- 
dependence, but the price of victory was leisure. Higher 
Education for women is an immeasurable boon. By it that 
Sahara, which was the world of women in the past, is 
gradually becoming irrigated with health and knowledge 
and sanity. But the women to benefit most by this change 


view, 


are not the Bronté sisters, but the Smith sisters and the 
Jones sisters and all the other sisters whose Victorian pro- 
totypes never thought about rebelling against the lot of 
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woman, being very busy trimming hats and bonnets and 
trying cures for freckles. Charlotte Bronté, teaching at 
Cheltenham, is still troubled with dreams; infinite space 
itself is a nutshell to her when she has no time to write. 
Lyn Li. Irvine. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Through a Window,” Arts Theatre. 
- HROUGH a Window ” (the window symbolizing 
I conscience), by Anthony Richardson, just produced 
by the Arts Theatre Club, is a work of quite unusual 
merit. A young man, almost too silly to engage our sym- 
pathy, studies low life to get literary copy. He is beguiled 
to Limehouse by some roughs to see a supposed opium den, 
is blackmailed, and by error murders the blackmailer. This 
entails counterfeit coining, and he is within an ace of 
** swinging.”? He is saved by the sangfroid of a woman of 
the streets. He offers to marry her—she refuses; and he 
tries to settle down. But the window into the past remains 
open till he shuts it by confession to his wife. The sensi- 
bilities and the comic relief are both excellent, and if the 
play is a partial failure, it is due, as has been suggested, to 
the hero being too silly for us to be much harassed by his 
sufferings. I think this was the fault of the author, not of 
the actor or producer. The whole scene in which he was 
entrapped in Limehouse seemed like Doctor Moriarty 
without the frills. The comic character Burge (supposed 
to be a police constable and really a crook) was brilliantly 
acted by Mr. Frederick Burtwell, and was _ hysterically 
funny, while Miss Mary Glynne played the difficult part of 
the woman of the street with tact and courage. It is a 
compliment to Mr. Anthony Richardson to say that his 
piay is not quite a success. He was aiming at something 
pretty considerable, and very nearly brought it cff. 
** Through a Window ” was received with a good deal of 
well-deserved enthusiasm. 


**He’s Mine,’ Lyric Theatre. 

** He’s Mine,’’ at the Lyric Theatre, is a rather ill- 
translated and clumsily adapted farce by a French drama- 
tist, M. Louis Verneuil, who has for some time been a 
favourite with London managers, though there seems no 
particular reason for this favour. The theme treats the 
wiles by which an adventuress worms her way into the 
chateau of a French duke and succeeds in marrying his 
eldest son against the wishes of everybody. As the adven- 
turess is acted with all her usual vitality by Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead we must suppose that all is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. There were some quite amusing 
moments in the play, which however seemed to drag on an 
intolerably long time. There was not enough material to 
last profitably for more than an hour, and some of the 
dialogue was puerile beyond bearing. Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth, who acted the Duke, knows how to get his effects. 
but he takes a long time over them and still further slowed 
down a production that was always in need of speeding up. 
Mr. George Howe, who is always amusing, gave a good 
sketch of the gauche younger son. Unfortunately, his part 
was on occasions very ill-translated. 


“Beau Austin” and ‘Mr. 

Theatre, Hammersmith, 

It is a great pity that Sir Nigel Playfair has not taken 
a little more trouble in setting this dainty dish before his 
loyal and elect admirers. His ideas are nicely conceived, 
but their execution leaves a deal to be desired. He begins 
badly himself by speaking a witty little prologue to the 
evening in so declamatory a style as seriously to detract 
from its quality. The setting of ‘*‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Com- 
forter,’? complete with imitation books in the library at 
Downing Street, is almost too ugly to be realistic, and it is 
lit in such a way as to give the G.O.M. the complexion 
of a coalheaver. ‘‘ Beau Austin ” is taken at snail’s pace 
when it ought to be borne bravely on the crest of its 
** literary ’? dialogue. On the second night the Beau him- 


Gladstone’s Comforter,’ Lyric 
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self was sadly unfamiliar with his part, and most of the 
cast spoke individual lines without any regard to their con- 
text. The one completely satisfactory item in the pro- 
gramme was Mr. Haig Jackson’s delicious miming in the 
interval, while the orchestra played a selection of Hammer- 
smith airs, agreeably blended by Mr. Alfred Reynolds. 
However, there is not a little on the credit side to atone for 
these shortcomings. Mr. Laurence Housman’s little gem 
has the great merit of simplicity and understanding, and 
made one eager for more in the same strain. Miss Winifred 
Evans’s Mrs. Gladstone could not possibly be bettered, and 
Mr. Bertram Wallis got well into the skin of Gladstone. 
Wenlev and Stevenson are hardly represented at their best 
by ** Beau Austin,’’ with its creaking construction and pre- 
cipitous rush to an utterly false conclusion. They convince 
one neither of Austin’s lifelong trade of flattery nor his 
(apocryphal?) redemption. But the easy flow of the lan- 
guage, spoken so well by Miss Marie Ney and Miss Evans 
and Mr. George Skillan, though alas! so ill by Mr. Wallis 
and some of the others, quickly reconciles one to such 
blemishes. With a great deal move rehearsing, some new 
scenery (scme of the Lyric’s store must be very nearly worn 
out through use in play after play), and some much-needed 
changes in the cast, this double bill might well out-run the 
three weeks’ season for which it is announced. 


“ Life’s A Dream,” A.D.C. Theatre, Cambridge. 


There is no doubt that as a musical comedy with a 
muscular tenor for Sigismund, with a chorus of mountain 
men and a score of pretty partners, and with all the expen- 
sive ornament Sir Alfred Butt so fondly lavishes on his 
productions, this piece might well become one of the latter- 
day triumphs of Druriology. So its heavy legend might 
gain smoothness and its repetitive wisdom the excuse of 
rhythmie reprise. But spoken here, on a tiny stage, the 
story can only ape the epic and fall often into self-conscious 
bluster. One does not insist, in a back garden, on the 
spacious ceremony of a Test Match. Consequently, the 
King, Sigismund, the Prince and Princess were the victims 
of their parts. But what could be done for Calderon, by 
way of satirical comment, was amply and exquisitely done 
by Madame Lydia Lopokova and Mr. A. M. S. Mackenzie, 
whose Clarion was a menial of Cockney awareness. Madame 
Lopokova’s dignity is that of impudence, and when the 
simpie exchange of a love-token is the business in hand her 
Rosaura is compact of coquetry, shrewdness, and a witty 
perfection of poise that is a legitimate delight in the art of 
mime and not out of place here. 


The Piayers Theatre. 


** The Players Theatre ’’ is a tiny new subscription 
theatre, at New Compton Street, in the same building, 
though on a lower floor than the old Play Room Six. One 
knows what one ought to expect. After finding one’s way 
to the theatre with great difficulty, one squashes with even 
greater difficulty into a highly uncomfortable seat, and then 
while one’s head splits with headache, induced by stuffiness, 
looks at some amateurs acting Goldoni. A good many of 
the usual features were present on November Ist when 
‘* The Players Theatre ”? was inaugurated, but the comedy 
offered for our delectation was not by Goldoni, but by 
Clemence Dane. It was a gay enough little piece, dealing 
with peccant literary couples who find themselves in the 
same country cottage for the same week-end, and are 
assisted by a gentleman who has arrived unexpectedly from 
both ** The Admirable Crichton *”? and **f You Never Can 
Tell.”” The play was quite gay and intelligent if a trifle 
pretentious. Miss Dane is preferable in her comic to her 
poetical or stark moods. Still I did not think that ‘* Goose- 
berry Fool ’? was worthy of quite such an uncomfortable 
theatre. 


Elisabeth Schumann, Queen’s Hall. 
Adila Fachiri, Wigmore Hall. 

A glance at the programme of a vocal concert is often 
quite enough to show that musical good taste is lacking, 
but Mme. Schumann, who by reason of her excellent taste 
could afford some lapses in her programme, had none at all 
at her lieder concert at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday after- 
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noon. But good taste is not her only attribute. Groups of 
three old English songs, two of Mozart, five of Schubert, 
five of Wolf, two of Mahler, and two of Richard Strauss is 
no light test of an audience’s appreciation, let alone of a 
singer’s capabilities. But Mme. Schumann sang the last 
song as well as she sang the first, and each one was con- 
sidered as a separate entity, with that welcome regard for 
its quality and mood which we have come to expect from 
her. There is an extraordinary sense of perception and 
restraint in her singing. She was perhaps at her best (if there 
was a ** best ’’) in Schubert, though she sang exquisitely 
Mozart’s ‘* Wiegenlied ”’ (‘* Schlafe, mein Prinzchen ’’), 
though Mozart’s hand in itis doubtful. Of the three old Eng- 
lish songs, which had been transcribed and arranged by Mr. 
Anthony Bernard, ‘*‘ The Jolly, Jolly Breeze ” from John 
Eccles’s ** Rinaldo and Armida ” was particularly pleasing. 
Musical good taste was not lacking, either, at Mme. Adila 
Fachiri’s Bach recital] at the Wigmore Hall on October 30th. 
Her Bach is always deft and well phrased, and it is a joy 
to hear a work such as the violin Chaconne (unaccom- 
panied) played so that it does not lose its structure. In 
the two concertos (A minor and E major) Mr. Stanley 
Chapple conducted a diminutive chamber orchestra, and 
the effect was well balanced and good. 


“* The Mass of Life,’’ by Delius. 


Most of the words written in appreciation of great 
music are wasted. This was the impression borne home 
at the British Broadcasting Corporation’s final concert of 
the Delius Festival. No pains had been omitted to make 
certain that nothing would fail throughout an exceedingly 
difficult evening’s undertaking. Sir Thomas Beecham, the 
orchestra, and the Philharmonic Choir were fully alive to 
the uniqueness of the occasion. In the lives of great com- 
posers—except those of the great executionists, such as 
‘Chopin and Liszt—there can have been few such occasions 
of dramatic personal triumph. Blind Delius was wheeled 
into a place in front of the grand circle. His head erect, 
resembling that of Giotto’s Dante, remained still as his 
pagan ‘** Mass of Life ’? was performed perfectly under the 
direction of a man who for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been tireless in his efforts to win appreciation for 
his work. In a note of this length it would be pretentious 
to attempt to say more. 


Goupil Gallery Salon. 

The directors of the Goupil Gallery have maintained, in 
the recently opened ‘* salon ” at their galleries in Lower 
Regent Street, their policy of including in the exhibition 
the work of “‘ artists of various tendencies.’? Though the 
tendencies, on the whole, are in the direction of the 
** modern,’”’ and can in most cases trace their descent from 
the French Impressionists, the result, inevitably, is a mix- 
ture in which both good and bad are to be found, but whose 
variety should provide something to suit all tastes. The 
paintings are al] by living artists with the exception of a 
smal] but extremely interesting group by French nineteenth- 
century masters. Among the latter the finest is the Renoir 
** Femme s’appuyant sur sa main”; there are two good 
Monets, a very fine Sisley, and a pleasing landscape by 
Camille Pissarro. Among the living painters Mr. Duncan 
Grant, Mr. Matthew Smith, and Mr. William Roberts are 
the most distinguished. Mr. Matthew Smith is represented, 
unfortunately, by only one picture, a very vivid and richly 
coloured flower-piece. Mr. Grant’s ‘** Figure,’’ a portrait 
of a seated woman, is a good example of his serious, almost 
sombre side, as is the sketch of Venice of his lighter and 
more obviously charming manner. Mr. Roberts’s ‘* Head 
of a Boy ”’ shows him as a masterly draughtsman. There 
are nearly two hundred paintings in the exhibition (includ- 
ing a large number of water-colours), as well as sculpture. 


- * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, November 9th.— 

The Snow String Quartet, 

Museum, 3. 

The London Symphony Orchestra and Special Choir 

at Southwark Cathedral, 3. 


and Albert 


Victoria 
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Sunday, November 10th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on *‘ War and Religion,’’ Con- 
way Hall, 11. 
** The Unknown Warrior,’”’ at the Arts Theatre. 
Film Society—Eisenstein’s film, ‘‘ The Battleship 
Potemkin,’’ at the Tivoli, Strand, 2.30. 
Monday, November 11th (Armistice Day).— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, at St. Paul’s, 10.45. 
Mr. J. R. Ackerley’s ** The Prisoners of War,”’ at the 
A.D.C. Theatre, Cambridge (November 11th-16th). 
** Patience,’ at the Savoy. 
Tuesday, November 12th.— 
** Art and Mrs. Bottle,’? by Mr. Benn Levy, at the 
Criterion. 
** She Who Was Loved,”’ by Mr. J. Jefferson Farjeon, 
at the “* @.” 
Bach’s Mass in B minor, by the Philharmonic Choir 
and the London Symphony Orchestra, Queen’s Hall, s. 
Myra Hess, Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Mrs. E. M. Hubback, on ** Marriage, Divorce, and the 
Guardianship of Children,’’? Caxton Hall, 8. 
Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, on ‘‘ The Imbecility of War,’ 
Conway Hall, 7. 
Wednesday, November 13th. 
Professor P. J. Noel Baker, M.P., and Mr. Lyall, at 
the Women’s International League Conference on 
Opium, School of Economics, 10.30. 
Frank Mannheimer, Pianoforte Recital, olian Hall, 
8.30. 
Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, on ‘* Do People Like Poetry? ”’ 
Children’s Theatre, 8.30. 
** Chinese White,’? by Mr. Val Gielgud, at the Arts 
Theatre. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Thursday, November 14th.— 
League of Nations Peace Commemoration Dinner, 
Guildhall. 
Royal Choral Society’s Wagner Concert, Royal Albert 
Hall, 8. 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Mrs. M. A. Hamilton, M.P., on ** Britain in 1929 : The 
Emerging Community,’’ Kingsway Hall, 8.30. 
Friday, November 15th.— 
Malcolm Davidson, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 5.30. 
Count Harry Kessler and Mr. J. L. Garvin, on 
** England and Germany,”’ the Wireless, 9.20. 





THE BROKEN BRIDGE 


A STEP was out of tune; and so the bridge 
Collapsed, and hurled the company to disaster 
Into the black gulf of the roaring torrent. . . 


The regiment of thoughts that over his brain 
Had marched so long in orderly array 
From ridge to perilous ridge 

Was stricken with dismay, 

And fell 

Pell-mell 

In frantic disarray 

Into the hurtling and abhorrent 

Gulf of the swirling and insane 

Furies of darkness, rushing fast and faster 
Through labyrinthine corridors of hell. . . . 


And yet, to us, that bridge had seemed to be 
Rock-founded and secure, a Roman way 

On which in orderly array 

From ridge to perilous ridge 

Of eagle-haunted regions 

His thoughts unchallengeable legions 

Might march for ever and a day, 

Might march through time into eternity ! 


WILFRID Gipson. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


“THE HOLY 


$6 HISTORY of Freethought in the Nineteenth 

Century,’’ by J. M. Robertson (Watts, two vols., 

25s.), is a very remarkable book; it is what every 
book ideally should be, a book which no one in the world 
could have written but its author. It is chiefly remarkable 
for the way in which Mr. Robertson combines minute detail 
with enormous range; if you can imagine an astronomer 
successfully observing the stars through a powerful micro- 
scope, you will get some notion of Mr. Robertson’s 
achievement. His object has been to trace the struggle 
between religion and rationalism from the French Revolu- 
tion to the end of the nineteenth century. He starts with 
the religious reaction against the philosophic rationalism of 
the eighteenth century and the persecution of freethought, 
symptoms of the cosmic terror which the French Revolution 
inspired in the governing classes. We begin in a world in 
which only orthodoxy is respectable and safe, where the 
works of Tcm Paine were proscribed, in which people were 
sent to prison for three years for selling ‘*‘ The Age of 
Reason,’’ in which a Catholic *‘ terror ’? ruled in France, 
and de Maistre, Chateaubriand, and Lamennais had taken 
the places of Voltaire, Diderot, and d’Alembert. We end 
in a period in which hardly anyone even professes to believe 
in the Christianity and Judaic cosmogony which were 
orthodox from 1820 to 1840, in which agnosticism is respect- 
able, and in which you have to be very poor to be prose- 
cuted for blasphemy. The subject of the book is therefore 
the struggle between those who desired to think freely on 
all subjects and those who attempted to impose upon every- 
one the beliefs which the Semitic tribes of Palestine held 
some two or three thousand years ago regarding religion, 
the universe, biology, metaphysics, ethics, &c. 

* * * 


The struggle, as Mr. Robertson’s book shows, could 
not be confined to the terrain of religious belief. It over- 
flowed into and profoundly affected every region of human 
thought and belief. It was fought at once in Darwin’s 
** Origin of Species ’? and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘* Robert 
Ellesmere,”’ in geology and biblical criticism, in the poetry 
of Tennyson and Browning and the monumental cerebra- 
tion of Herbert Spencer, in sociology, ethnology, anthro- 
pology, history, psychology, ethics, and metaphysics. It is 
in tracing the course of the struggle over this enormous 
range of ground that Mr. Robertson shows his extraordinary 
mastery of material. There seems to be no fact anywhere 
in any of these subjects with which he is not familiar, and 
fully equipped with knowledge, he meets everyone, from 
the poet and novelist to the metaphysician and biologist, 
on their own grounds. His book is almost a tour de force 
of omniscience. Indeed, such defects as it has are due to 
omniscience. There are inconveniences in being one 

‘* Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall’ 


Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world,” 


for it is so easy, with so much in one’s mind, to lose all 
sense of differentiation and to end by thinking that a 
sparrow is as important as a hero, a burst bubble as in- 
teresting as an exploded world. So Mr. Robertson some- 
times seems to lose his discrimination between facts in his 
knowledge of them. If his knowledge and memory had 
been less perfect, his book would have been more cogent 
and coherent. 


STRIFE OF DISPUTATIOUS MEN” 


Mr. Robertson’s book is a history of freethought not 
only in Britain, but also on the Continent and in America, 
but naturally he is mainly concerned with the struggle in 
his own country. The battle of reason against religious 
superstition took a devious course, and even to-day, though 
practically all the foundations upon which religion was built 
at the beginning of the century have been destroyed and 
the attempt to use the forces of the law in order to prevent 
people thinking has been for the most part abandoned, the 
vested interests of the Churches are so immense that not 
even the most optimistic rationalist can feel satisfied that 
the struggle is finally over. It is interesting to pick out 
some of the crises in this devious history. Modern British 
rationalism looks back to Tom Paine as its first champion ; 
Mr. Robertson rightly calls him ‘‘ the virtual founder of 
modern democratic freethought in Great Britain and the 
States.”” It is a curious fact that Paine’s influence had 
practically evaporated when the religious began to persecute 
those who sold his ** Age of Reason.’? He only became the 
** founder of modern democratic freethought ”? from the 
moment when Carlile was sent to prison for publishing his 
works. That was in 1819. For the next twenty-five years 
the religious reaction was superficially victorious, though 
beneath the surface its position was already undermined. 
The first overt signs of a change came in the middle of the 
century. Mark Pattison noted that ‘‘if any Oxford man had 
gone to sleep in 1846 and had woke up in 1850, he would 
have found himself in a totally new world. . . . Theology was 
totally banished from the Common Room, and even from 
private conversation. Very free opinions on all subjects 
were rife.”? He thought the change due to the railway 
mania, the Revolution of 1848, and Newman’s conversion 
to Rome—a strange trinity of causes! Then in 1859 came 
the publication of the ‘* Origin of Species.”” It was the 
beginning of the end, for the controversy which arose from 
it compelled the open discussion during the next twenty 
years of the historical foundations of the religion to which 
at the time all respectable people were expected to sub- 
scribe. Mr. Robertson, in his first volume, gives an extra- 
ordinarily interesting list of twenty-eight beliefs to which, 
in the middle of the century, everyone was called upon to 
assent as the ‘* message ”’ of Christianity. It is hardly 
possible that there is a single clergyman in the British 
Isles who would to-day assent to them. That this is the 
case is mainly due to Darwinism and the enormous effect 
that it had upon almost every department of human know- 
ledge ; secondarily perhaps to Herbert Spencer ; and finally 
to Bradlaugh. Mr. Robertson notes 1870 as the date of 
another turn in the tide against the religious reactionaries ; 
before that date, he says, the offering of official distinctions 
to an anti-theological thinker like Spencer would have been 
‘* unimaginable and impossible.’”? Nothing, however, did 
more to clear the public air than Bradlaugh’s treatment by 
the religious and the attempt to make it impossible for an 
atheist, duly elected by a constituency, to take his seat in 
the House of Commons. The revelation of the weapons 
with which orthodoxy was prepared to fight probably 
turned more people into avowed agnostics and atheists than 
anything which had happened in the long struggle between 
Christianity and freethought. 

LronaRD Woo Lr. 
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REVIEWS 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
The English Public School. By 


Heritage Series. 


BERNARD DARWIN. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


English 


\ REVIEWER Who is always ready to argue about the public 
schools, and who, moreover, though no golfer, finds the 
Golf columns the most readable part of the Times, naturally 
opened this book with agreeable expectations. He was not 


lisappointed. The book is written with the skill and 
humour that » expect from its author; it contains many 
delightful stories, and some first-rate description of school 
life present and past; and it is full of the spirit of the 
public schools. If it cannot be regarded as a very impor- 
tant contribution to English educational literature, that, 


after all, is probably 
want for it. 


the last thing that its author would 

There are two obvious temptations in the way of an 
author who writes on ‘‘ The English Public School’ in a 
series bearing the title ‘‘ The English Heritage.’’ The first— 
to be sentimental—has no dangers for anyone of Mr. Dar- 
win’s sense of humour. The second he makes no effort to 
resist. Indeed, he evidently regards it less as a temptation 
than as a duty. It is to identify the public school spirit 
with the English spirit, to maintain that the public school 
man represents ‘‘ the essential English character,”’ to feel, 
as Mr. Darwin puts it, ‘‘ that when we stick up for public 
schools in a good solid conservative way, we are not so 
much sticking up for a particular English institution, but 
rather for the genius and the stupidity of the whole English 
people.”’ There is some truth in this, no doubt, and the 
knowledge that it is so is extremely comforting to the kind 
of public school man who regards criticism of his old school 
and its like as a kind of blasphemy. But it is a view that 
can easily be exaggerated. The public schools, in anything 
like their present form, have had a comparatively short 
history, and have been fostered by a set of quite exceptional 
political and economic conditions ; they are far too modern, 
and too exclusive in their composition and outlook, to claim 
to represent with any completeness that English spirit which 
their pupils share with the ‘‘ scrubby ”’ person, alluded to 
by Mr. Darwin, who wears the wrong kind of tie. 

Perhaps it is because the author feels compelled to take 
this view, and to speak, as it were, to a brief, that he seems 
somewhat unnecessarily conscious and resentful of possible 
criticism. From a most enjoyable and informing account of 
things as they are, and have been, in the public school world, 
he keeps switching off in order to forestall some adverse com- 
ment, and his apologetics are not always convincing. It is 
not very helpful, for example, to tell people who regard 
exaggerated athleticism as one of the evils of the public 
schools that public school boys are no more guilty than other 
parts of the community, and that ‘‘ there does not seem 
anything very definite to do about it.’’ Individual head- 
masters have sometimes done quite a lot. ‘‘ Was there ever 
a game without matches? ’’ asks the author. Well, there 
is certainly one public school that manages without inter- 
school matches, and perhaps that is one, though only one, 
reason why that school is free from the worst kind of 
athleticism. Similarly, the remark ‘tit may be generally 
laid down that contemporaries are good and fair judges as 
to who should be chastened,’ though it contains a great 
deal of truth when applied to certain ages and conditions, 
does not carry much comfort to those who know how un- 
happy public school life can be for the boy who is sensitive, 
or shy, or even original—but then Mr. Darwin seems to be 
rather sceptical about originality in boyhood. 

The chapter on Games contains, as one would expect, 
much that is sound and penetrating, and there are remarks, 
as, for instance, those on the so-called ‘‘ selfish’? games, 
which may help to dispose of a certain amount of common- 
room cant. We wish the author had gone further into the 
question how far the organised games of a public school are 
in the case of the ordinary boy meant to be, and succeed in 
being, recreation, as distinct from a kind of physical and 
moral discipline. The chapter contains one particularly true 
remark, ‘‘ If there is any one person that over-encourages 
the game player and makes the master’s task more difficult, 
it is probably the particularly patriotic old boy.” 
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To the non-public school reader perhaps the most illu- 
minating chapter in the book is that on the Monitorial 
System. It is probably quite true to say that this system is 
‘*the most essential and characteristic thing’’ about the 
public schools, and that ‘‘ to approve of public schools and 
disapprove of the monitorial system is utterly contradic- 
tory.”’ The reader who was not in his youth of the elect 
will gain from these pages a pretty clear notion of how the 
system works, and will, perhaps, be provoked to consider 
two problems arising from it—whether discipline could not 
be based on a ‘wider appeal to the common sense of the 
ordinary boy, and whether the ideas of government and 
authority that the traditional prefect system inevitably 
teaches are those best adapted to the needs of the modern 
citizen in a democratic or quasi-democratic state. The 
‘readiness to be an officer’? which is quoted with approvai 
as a characteristic of the public school man is a wholly admir- 
able quality if it means only ‘‘a willingness to shoulde) 
responsibility and to set an example ”’; it is much less admir- 
able, and indeed decidedly dangerous, if it implies a beliet 
that leadership means ordering about people who are not 
capable of deciding things for themselves. 


THE STATISTICAL METHOD IN ECONOMICS 

The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science. 
A Treatise on the Quantitative and Institutional Approach 
to Social and Industrial Problems. By P. SaRGANt 
FLORENCE. (Kegan Paul. 25s.) 


LeT no one be deterred from the study of Professor Sargant 
Florence’s treatise by the fear that it is merely an addition 
to the numerous books on statistical technique. The 
emphasis is on the sub-title ; the subject of discussion is the 
scope rather than the method of statistics, and new ground 
is broken in many directions. It is alleged that economists, 
political scientists, and statisticians work to a very great ex- 
tent in separated fields, with the consequences that the statis- 
tician does not measure the entities that interest the economist, 
the economist deals with unreal abstractions, and the mutual 
influence between politics and economics and their connec- 
tion in the study of institutions are not studied. Every 
effort to break down the barriers between specialists is wel- 
come, and since the author’s personal investigations have 
been largely in the region where the structure and adminis- 
tration of businesses has much in common with that of 
States, and where the size and complexity of the under- 
takings have necessitated Statistical measurement and 
analysis, he is specially well qualified to help each group 
to understand the methods and aims of the other. 
Perhaps the most successful part of the book is that 
which deals with the institutional nature of modern indus- 
try, though here we could have wished for more realism and 
classification. The change from the self-contained 
factory operated by an independent firm to the great amal- 
gamations of businesses administered by interlocking direc- 
torates and financed by shareholders, who may not even 
know where their money is used, is still so recent and is 
extending and changing so rapidly, that all definite informa- 
tion on the subject is very valuable to students of industrial 
affairs. The framework here provided for classifying the 
various forms of association whether in society or in busi- 
ness is, no doubt, helpful for the interpretation of the facts. 
Two aims direct the author’s discussion of statistics. 
The more novel is the systematic examination of which, 
among the numerous subdivisions of the subject-matter of 
economics or politics revealed by analysis, are susceptible of 
quantitative description, and of these in what cases measure- 
ment has been made. Here is a useful ground plan for 
statistical research, which we may commend to candidates 
for degrees seeking for a thesis-subject. The other aim is 
to show in what respects the statistical conceptions and 
measurements of variation, correlation, and trend, are im- 
portant to economic theory and to realistic economics. 
Everyone admits that variation is universal in the subject- 
matter of economic analysis, that phenomena are not inde- 
pendent, and that circumstances and quantities continually 
change in time; but our author wastes much of his space 
in attacking economic writers and teachers for their sup- 


less 
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posed ignorance of these facts. It may be the case that rate, supports the economist’s assumption. There is surely 
some of the more accessible text-books concentrate attention a confusion here and elsewhere in the book between the 
on a stationary society and postulate a uniformity which norm or average that is proper to the theory, and the varia- 
does not exist ; but one of the most conspicuous tendencies tion that is visible when we are considering individuals as a 
in economic teaching and writing is the increasing attention separate study. 

given to descriptive statistical studies, and the present out- The treatise, as is evident from these remarks, relates 
put of such studies by trained economists is enormous. The to many subjects, which are brought together by a very 
quality, however, is less marked than the quantity; and systematic tabular scheme; and we look with interest to 
economists who are trying to disentangle a complex of its working out under Professor Florence’s guidance at 
causes, and to define before attempting measurement, may Birmingham. We hope that he will explain to his students 
well be excused if they hesitate before they incorporate hasty what has happened to Tables I. and Il. of the book; for 


statistical generalizations in their theory. The modern the series in index and text begins at No. III. What should 
attempts to give mathematical-statistical form to economic he the contents of these hypothetical empty boxes? 
law have not yet proved that this is feasible over any wide A. L. BOWLEY. 


range. If we consider the familiar demand schedule, we 

may quote Professor Cannan’s dictum about the measure- 

ment of total utility, that it involves ‘‘ an indefinite number HENRY V. 

of different hypotheses, each of which is inconsistent with all _ ’ . ; ’ 

the others” (‘‘ Economica,” No. 10, page 24). Only one The Reign of Henry the Fifth. Vol. Il. By J. H. W YLIE, M.A., 
point on the demand curve can be observed at one time and Se ee ee ee, | ee 
place ; and, to obtain a series of points from scattered obser- ay Tee. ae. 

vations, unverified hypotheses must be employed to eliminate Tus, the last volume of the late Dr. Wylie’s monumental 
disturbing influences. The resulting measurements of elas- work, was only about half finished when the author died in 
ticity of demand are by no means firmly established. It 1914. Professor Waugh has undertaken the revision and 
is well worth while to pursue this type of investigation in completion of the manuscript. He has performed a difficult 
the hope that ultimately more of the ‘‘empty boxes” in task extremely well. 


Professor Florence’s scheme may be filled ; but up till now The first fourteen chapters demanded some correction 
deductive theory has gone far ahead of numerical verifica- and a few additions : they stand substantially in Dr. Wylie’s 
tion. Economists when studying equilibrium cannot swing words. Professor Waugh is responsible for a great part of 
the pendulum at will and observe different positions. the next four and for the whole of the last ten chapters 


Our author is in a similar tone severe on economists for which conclude the book. He has provided several of the 
using such a statement that competition tends to equalize appendices and has compiled a list of printed works to which 
wages under certain conditions, for he adduces figures show- reference has been made. This is of enormous length (77 
ing how very variable earnings in fact are for operatives pages) ; it is a pity that the titles have not been classified 
performing similar tasks in the same workshop, and claims on any plan. 
that the ‘‘ assumption” ought to be ‘‘ verified.” Actually The fullness of the book’s detail and the thoroughness of 
his illustration appears to be based on hourly piece-earnings, its treatment will hardly appeal to the general reader. They 
which everyone knows are variable ; while the fact, that in will commend it to every student who desires an exhaustive 
very many industries there exists a perfectly uniform piece- study of the material for Henry’s great reign. 




















JOPE @BRADLEY. WHERE LONDON IS SUPREME 


of OLD BOND St LONDON-™ 


ODESTY is England’s greatest commercial defect. 
{ It may be more dignified to let foreigners find out our good points 
for themselves ; but in this age of advertisement and fierce competition, 
it is surely advisable to display our best products in our shop windows if we wish 
<TC to sell them. 

b dhs he The rapid progress of America and Germany is challenging England’s 
rH i supremacy in the iron and steel trades, and more especially in their finished products 
—engineering, machinery and cars. The cotton industry, in addition to ever- 
increasing competition, is suffering from old-fashioned methods and out-of-date 
machinery. England is no longer the only nation that can build ships. 

But she still remains ahead in one industry: woollen textiles. 

The natural advantage of water and atmosphere, combined with generations 
of expert weaving craftsmen, enable us to produce the finest woollens and worsteds 
in the world. This factor is an important one in the maintenance of England’s 
supremacy in another great industry—the building of clothes for men. 

The night life of Paris and Berlin (the latter is more brilliant and altogether 
more pleasant than that of Paris) lures many visiting Americans from our shores, 
for London is still lamentably asleep in the matter of entertaining the visitor. 
And Paris attracts myriads of American women on account of her lead in feminine 
fashion—because she talks of, shouts about, and advertises the fact. It is an 
axiom that England, and London in particular, produces clothes that no other 
nation can approach. Yet why does she not let more people know of this fact ? 
Too often the American’s all-powerful wife has dashed him off to Paris before he 
has had time to discover the fact for himself. The clothes built by the House of 
Pope and Bradley, are supremely English. They are expensive, because they are 
sewn by hand, by expert craftsmen; our cutters are the finest men in the trade ; 
our materials the best that can be bought. This expense is not an extravagance, 
because they last for an inordinate number of years, and, what is more, they retain 
till the end every line of that style which has been so largely responsible for the 
success of our House. Le . 

Lounge suits from ten guineas, Dinner Suits from fifteen guineas, Dress 
Suits from sixteen guineas. 
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Methodical scholarship of this type is the purge of vague 
generalizations. Dr. Wylie and Professor Waugh clear 
away many cherished legends. 

Latter-day French historians have been very apt to 
ante-date the growth of a deep national feeling in France. 
It has been said that 100,000 people took refuge in Brittany 
after Henry’s capture of Caen. Yet only 102 names of 
refugees have been revealed by detailed research ; it is un- 
likely that more than 3,000 actually fled. The great majority 
of the Normans made submission to the English Govern- 
meat ; many served the King in official posts, of which only 
the most important were in English hands ; many took the 


St. George’s Cross and joined in raids upon _ the 
Dauphinists. 

Outside Normandy there was a like absence of national 
feeling. Paris was passionately Burgundian and _ pro- 


English after 1418. There was bitter civil war in France ; 
its issue seemed vastly more important than a united resis- 
tance to the foreigner. Both the French parties had made a 
bid for the English alliance; it was only after 1419 that 
the Dauphinists were wedded to the cause of France, not 
because they held a monopoly of patriotism, but because the 
hated Burgundians were on the other side. 

This is not to deny that there had long been self-con- 
scious French nationalists. But they had been lettered 
men—pamphleteers like Dubois, official lawyers like Nogaret 
or Flotte. Despite the great growth of the French monarchy, 
the mass of simple Frenchmen remained Bretons or Gascons 
or Picards, to whom the English were no more alien than 
their countrymen in the neighbouring provinces. Hence the 
amazing attitude of the most bitter Dauphinist writers to- 
wards Henry’s preposterous claim to the French throne. It 
might be ill-founded ; it was not absurd. 


The finances of the reign are most ably examined. Pro- 
fessor Waugh successfully disputes Professor Newhall’s 


view that ‘‘ from 1418 on, the real burden of the war was 

. gradually shifted to Normandy.’ Over four-fifths of the 
Norman revenue for the last sixteen months of Henry’s 
reign was spent within the Duchy. 

If many fallacies are disposed of by these tireless re- 
searchers, one tradition, at least, is gloriously confirmed. 
The stories of Henry V.’s wild youth, which Shakespeare 
immortalized, have long been doubted as resting on Stow’s 
authority alone. That industrious compiler was a better 
man than many of his critics. Professor Waugh points out 
that he probably used fifteenth-century evidence ; his 
stories about Henry are confirmed by the “ First English 
Life of King Henry the Fifth’’; they derive from the 7th Earl 
of Ormonde who was born soon after Henry’s death and 
whose father had fought at Agincourt. The importance of 
this evidence (first published by the late Mr. Kingsford in 
1911) is rightly emphasized ; Henry’s highway exploits are 
pretty well attested ; they are not mere picturesque Tudor 
romance. 


UNREPRESENTATIVE 


La Duchesse du Maine. By FRANCIS BIRRELL. 

Christina of Sweden. By ADA HARRISON. 

Love Letters of Mile. de Lespinasse. Broadway Library of 
Eighteenth-Century French Literature. (Routledge, 21s.) 

The Adventures of Zeloide and Amanzarifdine. By AUGUSTIN- 
PARADIS DE Moncrir. Broadway Library of Eighteenth 
Century French Literature. Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


WOMEN 


(Howe. 3s. 6d. 
(Howe. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. FRANCIS BIRRELL calls his series ‘‘ Representative 
Women.”’ Representative, one wonders, of what? Certainly 
not of womankind. Christina of Sweden, whose story Miss 
Harrison tells both with gusto and judgment, was a fit 
daughter of the great Gustavus. She was learned and a 
patron of letters long before the age of philosophic dispute ; 
she was charming in that independent, athletic, and boyish 
way which we like to think especially modern; she was 
excessively quarrelsome (she took on everyone, including the 
Pope) ; she was gay, irresponsible, charming, and clever. 
She was a highly successful Queen, until the time when, not 
yet thirty, she decided that freedom was worth a mass. So 
she exchanged her throne for a pair of breeches and the 
Roman faith and set out in search of new adventures. She 
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found them in plenty. She was a person one would have 
done much to meet, but she was wise enough never to marry. 

By way of contrast the Duchess du Maine was a dull 
creature, a dwarf, a snob, and an intriguer. Mr. Birrell’s 
writing is consistently witty, and he manages to produce an 
attractive memoir of a very unattractive person. ‘‘ In the 
eighteenth century,’’ he says, ‘ conspiracy moved from the 
Court to the drawing-room on its way to the nineteenth- 
century estaminet.’’ And no doubt there is truth in regard- 
ing this little duchess as a kind of bridge between one kind 
of social nuisance and another. But Mr. Birrell gets the 
emphasis a little wrong. He confuses a backwater with the 
main stream. He seems to think the Duchess in some way 
important, if only as a representative of her age. In fact, 
of course, the principal characteristics of the eighteenth 
century were its deadly seriousness, its enthusiasm, and its 
intense belief in human nature and the future of mankind. 
Mr. Birrell’s eighteenth century is mainly a Chelsea inven- 
tion. 

It is well to have Mlle. de Lespinasse’s letters easily 
available to the English-reading public. (They are perhaps 
the greatest love letters ever printed. ) One gets rather sorry 
for M. Guibert—a very ordinary fellow, much concerned 
about his career, and a reputation for genius which needed a 
lot of looking after. How did such aman come to be the object 
of a passion so terrible, so contradictory, so vehement, and 
so exacting? He wanted to marry a representative woman, 
with a nice fortune, not to be entangled with a tornado, 
liable at any time to blow him, genius, reputation and all, 
over the precipice. 

The women who appear in the ‘‘ Adventures of Zeloide ”’ 
are really representative of one type of eighteenth-century 
fiction. They are all carried off by genii, live under spells, 
and contrive en route to have amorous adventures such as 
the younger contemporaries of the Duchess du Maine 
especially enjoyed reading about. As sophisticated fairy- 
stories go, Paradis de Moncrif’s are good enough. It 
depends whether one likes that kind of a dog. 


KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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THE NOBLE GRECIANS AND ROMANES 
North’s Plutarch. Vol. I. 30s.) 


‘* AMONGE all the profane bookes, that are in reputacion at 
this day, there is none that teacheth so much honor, love, 
obedience, reverence, zeale, and devocion to Princes, as 
these lives of Plutarke doe,’’ North told Queen Elizabeth in 
his dedication, written on January 16th, 1579. Whether the 
book has this effect at the present day is doubtful ; but it is 
certain that there are few among the profane books in reputa- 
tion at the present day that give so much permanent delight. 
It is one of the monuments of English prose, and although 
the translation of a translation, reads like an original. 
There is a straightforwardness and a vigour about the lan- 
guage, especially where narrative of action is the matter in 
hand, which can still serve as a model :— 

‘But the Romaines thrusting with their armed 
javelinges, receaved their enemies blowes upon them, and 
thereby so rebated the edges of their swordes (their blades 
being very sharpe and thinne grounde, and of so softe a 
temper) that they bowed againe, and stood crooked un- 
reasonably : and furthermore, having persed their shieldes 
through with their punching staves, the Gaules armes were 
so clogd and wearied with them, the Romaines plucking 
them backe to them againe, that they threw away iheir 
swordes and shieldes, and flying in, closed with the 
Romaines, and caught hold of their javelines, thincking by 
plaine force to have wrested them out of their handes.” 

That is from the life of Camillus, for it is not only the four 
famous lives used by Shakespeare which are so admirably 
written. The same care and colour is given to the lesser 
people as to the great ones. Not all the lives are equally 
good as stories, but they are none of them dull. 

But if by North’s time the language had acquired the 
richness of vocabulary, the variety of expression, the 
exuberance of diction, in short, the grand manner which 
distinguishes the age, it had not yet become the fine instru- 
ment for thought which it became during the next century. 
One has only to turn to Shakespeare, to see how he was 
forced to alter it, not owing to the exigencies of verse, but 
in the interests of clarity. Perhaps, indeed, it was the needs 
of stage speech which refined the language as much as the 
needs of the philosophers, and it is noteworthy that the 
great conscious advance in speech as a fine instrument was 
made by a great playwright, Dryden. This may be illus- 
trated by certain passages from Coriolanus, the only life 
offered us in this volume for comparison with Shakes- 
speare :— 

‘So as that which is thonly comforte to all other in 
their adversitie and miserie, to pray unto the goddes, and 
to call to them for aide: is the onely thinge which plongeth 
us into most deepe perplexitie. For we can not (alas) 
together pray, both for victorie, for our countrie, and for 
safety of thy life also. but a worlde of grievous curses, 
yea more then any mortall enemie can heape upon us, are 
forcibly wrapt up in our prayers.” 

That seems plain enough, but Shakespeare gives us the same 
thing with a vividness of emotion North rarely achieves :— 
‘‘thou barr’st us 

Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 

That all but we enjoy; for how can we, 

Alas! how can we for our country pray, 

Whereto we are bound, together with thy victory, 

Whereto we are bound.” 

In the medium in which he was writing North could not 
have made sure of the change of stress in the ‘‘ how can we, 
alas! how can we... ,’’ but even if he could have, he 
always carefully avoided writing poetry when he was pur- 
porting to write prose, a mistake from which those of his 
age are by no means always free. He agreed with Amyot, 
who declared that a translator must follow the style of his 
original, and that Plutarch’s manner was sharp, learned, 
and short. It was an admirable precept, and explains why 
translations are among the finest things in our prose ; North 
himself, the Bible, Adlington. 

Yet, in reading Shakespeare, one sometimes wishes that 
North had allowed himself a little more freedom of 
idiom or image. Take the following passages, also from 
‘* Coriolanus *’ :— 


(Nonesuch Press. 


‘“On a time all the members of man’s bodie, dyd rebell 
against the bellie, complaining of it, that it only remained 
in the middest of the bodie, without doing any thing, neither 
dyd beare any labour to the maintenance of the rest.” 
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“There was a time when all the body’s members 

Rebelled against the belly ; thus accused it: 

That only like a gulf it did remain 

I’ the midst of the body, idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the rest.” 
But Shakespeare expands considerably in that passage, 
whereas sometimes he profitably contracts. 

It is, of course, not fair to compare North with Shake- 
speare ; he did his job thoroughly and like a master ; his 
book, apart from the fascination of the stories, is one of 
the treasures of our literature, and is too rarely reprinted. 
This edition is worthy of its subject. It is beautifully printed 
in Monotype Fournier, which is delightful to the eye and easy 
to read, and is illustrated with great variety of invention by 
T. L. Poulton. Like most of the Nonesuch editions, it is 
cheap at the price, and must be one of the most pleasing 
accessions to one’s bookshelves. 

BONAMY DOBREE. 


A LOVE-STORY BY A POPE 


The Tale of Two Lovers. By ZENEAS SYLvIUS PICCOLOMINS 
(Pius _II.). Translated by FLORA GRIERSON. (Constable. 
10s. 6d.) , 


IN an age when there are almost as many best-sellers a3 
there are lovers, it is interesting to read a story that 
achieved an enormous popular success at a time when there 
were many lovers but very few best-sellers. ‘‘ The Tale of 
Two Lovers ’’ was a best-seller of the Renaissance, as Miss 
Flora Grierson points out in a short introduction to her 
excellent translation of the unhappy loves of Euryalus and 
Lucretia. Unhappy they were most certainly, for Euryalus, 
having got all he wanted of Lucretia, returned with the 
poorest of excuses to his native Germany, where he very 
soon found another Lucretia, leaving the other to die of 
grief in Siena. 

The story is slight, and almost commonplace in its 
accurate description of the inevitable clambering in and out 
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of windows, concealment under beds and bundles of hay, 
and all the hundred and one passionate appeals to the reader 
to take the side of the lovers against the unworthy husband. 
But even so, these conventional situations can be tolerated 
for the sake of the book itself ; they may be hard to swallow, 
but they leave an exquisite aftertaste on the palate. For 
much of the vitality and charm of the Italian quattrocento 
is recalled in these pages; Siena in the spring, its streets 
thronged with the youth and beauty of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund’s bodyguard; the and going of secret 
messengers ; the prodigal gifts of gold and precious stones. 

And yet on these slender, though graceful merits alone, 
such a book could hardly have run through some forty 
editions between 1444, the year of its completion, and the 
end of the century. Its popularity in a limited circle 
undoubtedly arose (it is the same with many so-called best- 
sellers to-day) from the fact that a famous man had been 
introduced, in thin disguise, to play the part of Euryalus. 
Gasper Schlick, the Emperor Sigismund’s pandar and chan- 


coming 


cellor at Vienna, was that man, and to him the book was 
WINTER 
HERE are times when we are satiated with the 


mere mention of Winter Sports, and I am quite sure 

that hotel proprietors must be still more so. Some 
few amongst them can recall the quiet of their pre-Winter 
Sport homes, when their kiddies were the only ‘* sports- 
men ”’ assembled at the welcome meal. What peaceful 
days those were. And now “ les sports d’hiver *? haunt 
them day and night. In fact, the only place, I am told, 
where a hotel manager can escape from being pestered by 
persons and things connected with these magical words, is 
his private bathroom. Yet, with what kindly welcome the 
winter guest is received. And we at home. What of our 
cheery old Christmas gatherings? Sweet as they were, 
they have become a thing of the past also. Winter in the 
mountains calls to the young, and we old people follow, 
either willingly or hesitatingly, as the case may be. No 
longer do we consider the schoo] outfit (layettes are mere 
hors d’ceuvres) as being the main item in the yearly budget 
of clothing. The Winter Sport Kit is thrust upon us ad 
nauseam by catalogues, advertisements, and mannequin 
parades, and we succumb to enthusiastic youth and to 
friends who have ‘* been there.”? As a matter of fact, 
when the wintry mists gather and draughts permeate every 
corner of the ‘* comfortable ’? English home, the call is 
felt even by the older members of the community. 

I remember after an interval of many years taking our 
family party up to one of our favourite pre-war haunts. 
I had almost forgotten the wonderful beauty of it all. It 
was Christmas Eve. The train had wound its way from 
the cold, damp lowlands through rain, sleet, snow, fog, 
mist, and clouds, then suddenly emerged into a clear atmo- 
sphere lit up by the after-glow of sunset. Another station 
or two, and the snow-clad hills had lost all colour, the dark 
blue sky was dotted with brilliant stars, night was upon 
us, calm, windless, mild. We had reached our destination. 
The brightly lit hotel and family Christmas trees shining 
through the chalet windows welcomed us as we alighted. 
Except for the snow, it might have been a summer’s night. 
** A thaw!’’ some sporting member of the party ex- 
claimed. Indeed, one would have thought so, but—cheers 
—the thermometer at the hotel entrance showed some 
8 degrees (centigrade) below freezing point. 

We were just in time to dress for dinner, the novices 
in our party somewhat astonished at the cheery crowd of 
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dedicated. There was, however, another cause to account 
for its universal popularity, and that was the fame of its 
author, who, scarcely more than ten years after he had 
written it, was raised to the Papacy as Pius II. It is to 
his credit, as a pope, that he regretted that he had ever 
fallen so low as to write a love story, and for the rest of his 
life he did all that he could to suppress it. Without any 
success, it is true, since the adventures of his early years 
were too widely known for there to be any doubt that a 
book of this kind from his pen would bear the stamp, not of 
fiction, but of reality. Donne, in days when preferment in 
the Church was harder to obtain than it had been in Italy 
in the fourteenth century, died as Dean of St. Paul’s after 
a youth that had been as gay and impious as Aneas Picco- 
lomini’s. The parallet is very striking, for both Dr. Donne 
and Pius II. regretted the early indiscretions of Jack Donne 
and ‘Eneas Sylvius respectively, and were pursued by them 
till the end of their lives. Indeed, a curious book might be 
written on the sublimation of lustihood in the Church, and 
if it ever comes to be written AZneas Sylvius’s tale will have 
to be analyzed. 


SECTION 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Britishers looking exactly as they would in a country 
house gathering, agreeably surprised at the warmth and 
comfort of our rooms. We were not paying very much, 
but found furniture bordering on the luxurious, electric 
lights at every convenient corner, hot water laid on, and, 
of course, the usual central heating pipes. Dinner was 
another event, and then, though tired, young and old 
feasted their eyes on the immense Christmas tree, joined 
in the English carols, and listened to the village singers. 
** Heilige Nacht, selige Nacht... .’? There is no 
sweeter Christmas chant than this. 

But it was not for comfort and entertainments that we 
had come. Waking thoughts flew to weather conditions. 
Deep snow lay all around. Sunshine flooded the breakfast 
room. Everyone appeared in ski-ing togs, and what can be 
prettier or brighter than a winter sport group in their 
many coloured raiment and overflowing with vitality? 
These young people had eyes for nothing but slopes and 
skis. To them the snow-laden pine trees glistening in the 
morning sun, the fairy peaks in the blue distance, the 
warm rays that put new life into us older people, were 
nothing. They little knew what it was to me to feel the 
sun penetrate to the bone, to retire to the peace of a room 
well heated, to feel fit enough to walk, climb, and skate 
(ski-ing was given up after the first attempt), and—dare I 
say it with my fifty years—to feel young again. The hum 
of the blades on the ice, the ‘* soop it up ”’ of the Scot, 
the ** gare ”’ of the little lugers, were as music to me. 

Tired, but glowing with health and happiness, the 
young people appeared again at tea time, the only hour 
when young and old met on a more or less equal footing. 
Much was consumed, much was talked, much was planned, 
and then off to bath and dress. In the ballroom the 
daintiest of garments and latest efforts in tailoring formed 
a contrast to the breakfast-room crowd. It was a pleasure 
for us older people to find a fourth wanted for bridge or 
to listen to the band and watch the happy throng. How 
bright the world—how remote the worries of everyday 
home-life ! 

In the days of the horse-drawn diligence and sleigh, 
the approach to these winter resorts was, I am told, far 
more thrilling. Personally, I prefer a comfortable, heated, 
electric train. For those who wish to rough it, there are 


numerous inns where ski-ers can remain in their sporting 
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SWITZERLAND 


is the Country for those who wish to have a 
really good time and enjoy the 


WINTER SPORTS 


under ideal conditions. 





For full information apply to: 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
118, Regent Street, London, &.W.1 


Illustrated Booklets, Maps, Hotel Guides, Fare Lists and Time Tables 
supplied free on application, as also by the principal Tourist Agents. 











SWISS WINTER SPORT RESORTS AND HOTELS 


RECOMMENDED BY THE ANGLO-CONTINENTAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICES, LAUSANNE, 





ADELBODEN. GRAND HOTEL, Hoteis Beau-Site, Sport-Schinegg ; KLOSTERS. Hotel Weisskreuz-Belvédére. 
Hotel-Pension Alpenruhe. LA FOULY. Hi 
. otel du Val Ferret (f ski-ers). 
AROSA. Hotels ALEXANDRA, Arosa Kulm, Bristol, EDEN, Ka a sie 
VALSANA. LENK. Park-Hotel Bellevue. 
ARVEYES. Hotel CHALET ANGLAIS, Hotel MONTESANO. LENZERHEIDE. Hotel SCHWEIZERHOF. 
BALLAICGUES. GRAND HOTEL DES AUBEPINES, Hotel-Pension LES RASSES. THE GRAND HOTEL. 


Sapiniére. 


CHAMPERY. Hotels: Champéry, Park-Victoria, Suisse. Hotel- ) 


Pensions: Alpes, Beau-Séjour, Berra, National. 


MONTANA, GRAND HOTEL DU PARC; Hotel-Pension Regina. 


MURREN. Hotels Regina-Beau-Site, Sport-Edelweiss ; Hotel-Pensions 
CHAMPEX (Lac de). GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES; Hotel BEAU- Bellevue, Belmont. 


SITE AND GLACIER, Hotel du Grand Combin, Hotels Orny, Ae . 
de Champex, Crettez, Marty-Beau-Séjour; Pension Bellevue. Teme Motley Rosstech, Sieve 


Gen dias ins Seiten, ROSSINIERES. Pension Grand Chalet. 
CHATEAU-d’0EX. Hotels Beau-Séjour, Ours, PARK  (Berthod), SAANEN. Hotel Kranich-Grosslandhaus, 
ROSAT, Victoria. Hotel-Pensions Cheneau, Morier, Prim: Soe sienaenamiaias a , aed a aan 
Flora. “At ROSSINIERES (near to): Pension Grand Chalet. eee SPORT-HOTEL AND KURHAUS SAANEN- 
CHESIERES (near Villars). GRAND HOTEL DU CHAMOSSAIRE, 
H ran aly ) . SAMADEN. HOTEL BERNINA, Hotel des Alpes. 
CRANS-sur-Sierre. Hotels: GOLF AND SPORT, CARLTON ; SILS BASELCIA. Hotel Margna. 
Hotel-Pension Beau-Séjour. 
en Serene | §T. MORITZ. GRAND HOTEL NEUES STAHLBAD, Hotels 
DAVOS. Hotels (for sportsmen only) Davoserhof, Meierhof, Sport- Bellevue au _ Lac, Engadinerhof, La Margna, National, 
Rhaetia. PALACE HOTEL, Private Hotel (Badrutt’s). At CELERINA 
ENCELBERC. Cattani’s Grand Kurhaus and Hotel Titlis, Hotels (near to) Pension Chalet Albris. 
Schéntal, Terrace-Palace, Victoria. VILLARS. VILLARS-PALACE, GRAND HOTEL MUVERAN, 
_ 1k , Hotel-Pensions Bellevue, Bristol, At ARVEYES (near to): 
CRAP. Grand Hotel Kurhaus. HOTEL CHALET ANGLAIS, HOTEL MONTESANO. At 
CRINDELWALD. BEAR HOTEL, Hotels Belvédére, Black Eagle, CHESIERES (part of Villars): GRAND HOTEL DU 
Central and Wolter, Glacier, National, Terminus, Pension CHAMOSSAIRE, Hotel Belvédére. 
gfrau. 
pou eye areal os ; WENGEN. GRAND HOTEL BELVEDERE and Villa Belvédére, 
CRYON. Hotel BEAU SEJOUR; Pension Broyon. HOTEL BELLEVUE, PALACE HOTEL AND NATIONAL, 
’ OTEL ROYAL ID WINTER PALACE, Park Hotel, Hotels Alpenrose and Mittaghorn, Falken, Kurhaus and des 
ee hai Alpes; Hotel-Pensions ALPENRUHE, Breithorn; Pension 


Soldanella. 
CSTEIG (Chatelet). Hotel Sanetsch. anseiieiion a a ot ia ia Sada 
el ant Ss “4 - . 
HOHFLUH (Hastiberg). Hotel-Kurhaus \lpenruhe, Hotel Schweizer- . - Hotel and Pension Jungfrau (for ski-ers, 
hof. ZERMATT. THE HOTELS SEILER; Tourist-Hotel Perren. 
JAUNPASS (Bruchberg). Hotel des Alpes (for ski-ers). ZWEISIMMEN. Hotel Bristol Terminus. 
JUNCFRAUJOCH. Berghaus (for expert ski-ers). 
KANDERSTEC. PARK-HOTEL GEMMI AND HOTEL WALD- : ' 
RAND. Hotels Adler, Tourist and Trocadero, Hotel-Pensions Capital letters represent larger notices or red print in 
\Ipenrose, Dolderhorn, reuz. the A.-C. & I. Publications. 











The above list includes all ranks of hotels from the Hotel de Luxe to the Tourist Hotel for sportsmen not wanting fashionable life. 
ALL establishments mentioned provide WINTER COMFORTS, and there is none amongst them which is not suitable for English 
families or sportsmen. Particulars of the RESORTS AND HOTELS are given in the ‘* XXth CENTURY HEALTH AND 
PLEASURE RESORTS OF EUROPE ” (price 5s.), and, in abbreviated form, in the TRAVELLER’S POCKET REFERENCE 
AND NOTE BOOK ” (price 1s.). These can be obtained from the Editorial Department, 3, Boulevard de Grancy, Lausanne, Switzer- 
iand. (Stamps of any country accepted.) 
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kit all the evening, and play cards or dance in the café. 
Every taste is catered for. I would, however, advise 
those within whose means it lies, to take part for once, if 
only for the experience, in the happy, festive life of the 
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larger hotel. Would that it were given to everyone to 
experience the power of the winter sun and benefit by the 
life-giving atmosphere of the mountains. 


Y. 


TRAVEL NOTES 


BY C.P.R. TO WEST AFRICA: HOLIDAYS IN NORTH AFRICA: THE AMAZON: TRIPS TO 
INDIA: CHRISTMAS IN CEYLON: THE WEST INDIES: ROUND AFRICA 


RESPLENDENT summer has slipped into a gentle 
A tutum, and yet there is a sufficient ‘* nip ’’ from 

the North East to make the contemplation of a 
winter in warm climates very pleasant. Electric torches 
and storm lanterns are appearing again, like will-o’-the- 
wisps, throughout the English countryside. [IIl-fitting case- 
ments and open hearths are beginning to sing their mournful 
duets, and everyone with a grain of imagination knows that 
we are on the threshold of from four to five months of 
uncertain and perhaps severe weather. 

The great shipping companies cannot be blamed for 
lack of imaginativeness—for just at the moment that the 
ordinary mortal is changing to a warmer underlinen, just 
as he is in the miseries of his first cold, down they come 
with their very attractive brochures and pamphlets offering 
to whisk him off to the Isles of the Blest, to the Amazon, 
to North Africa, to Egypt, or to India where he may find 
the sun still welcomingly in its heaven. How the leisured, 
with their well-lined purses, can ever resist their lures passes 
my comprehension. Even the unhappy journalist who has 
to pass on their tempting information becomes a little less 
chilly about the toes in doing so. 


THE SUMMER SUN 


This year I have such a bundle of attractions to dis- 
close that it is really difficult to know which to reveal first 
—so at haphazard, I choose the C.P.R. *‘ Sun Ray ”’ Cruise 
to West Africa. On January 25th next year, the ** Duchess 
of Richmond,” one of the newest cruising ships in the 
world, will leave Liverpool for a voyage of forty-two days’ 
duration. It is said a little rhetorically, but still truth- 
fully, that—‘‘ the Summer Sun will be found behind a 
veil two and a half days out of Liverpool, and, moreover, 
the pleasant climatic conditions will be there during the 
whole cruise.”? The ‘* Duchess of Richmond ” is one of the 
four ‘* Grand Duchesses ” of the C.P.R. line, a luxury 
ship of 20,000 tons, 30,000 displacement. During the six 
weeks’ voyage, over eleven days are spent in port. Here 
are the principal ports of call. The ship first touches 
Madeira, where the passengers have thirty-six hours. Fol- 
lowing this are: Dakar (Senegal), Takoradi (Gold Coast), 
Victoria (Cameroons), Freetown (Sierra Leone), Porto 
Praia (Cape Verde Islands), Teneriffe, Casablanca 
(Morocco). Passengers desiring to spend seven days in 
Morocco can leave the ship at Casablanca and make their 
own arrangements to visit Marrakech, Fez, Meknes, Volu- 
bilis, and rejoin the ship at Tangier. Those staying by the 
ship go on to the Grand Canary, to Tangier, to Gibraltar, 
and thence back to Liverpool, which is reached on March 
7th.—In all these ports a day, and sometimes a day and a 
half, is spent. 

A VoyaGE For HEALTH 


The ‘* Duchess of Richmond,’’ as has been said, is a 
** juxury ”’ ship, and on these cruises not all of her accom- 
modation is used, so that membership of the tour is limited 
and conditions made much more comfortable. First-class 
fares only are charged, and, according to the berth, these 
range from £95 inclusive. Little more than £2 a day can 
scarcely be called expensive for such a trip. A word may be 
said as to the places v:sited. The West Coast of Africa in 
our winter months is exceedingly healthy and strongly 
recommended to those run down or in need of a thorough 
and healthful rest. On February 9th next the traveller 
might be at Victoria in the Cameroons—and this is what 
the pamphleteer says of it :— 


‘‘ From a point of view of scenery, Victoria is easily 
the most attractive town in West Africa. Away back 
twenty-seven miles Buea, where the Governor resides, 
stands on a plateau rising 3,000 feet above sea level. It 
is surrounded by beautiful scenery and forest and nestles 
at the base of the steep, majestic Mungo, Meh Lobeli, 
5,870 feet high, clothed from head to foot with impene- 
trable forest.’’’ 


I should like to spend February 9th, 1930, at Victoria in 
the Cameroons. 

It is, perhaps, only necessary to add about this cruise 
that every possible arrangement is made for passengers” 
entertainment and recreation during the time at sea, and 
that ladies travelling alone need have no fear of not being 
afforded adequate ciceronage and chaperonage, when on 
shore. The Company makes a very special point of study- 
ing their comfort and their interests. 


WINTER IN NortH AFRICA 


No elaborate introduction is now necessary to draw 
attention to the North African motor tours of the Cie 
Générale Transatlantique. Every autumn we give some 
description of them as being one of the most completely 
organized efforts in ** tourism ”’ now in operation. Owing 
to the efforts of the French company some ten thousand 
square miles of territory have been opened up and a chain 
of more than forty hotels constructed which are run under 
their direction and in connection with their tours. Some 
of these are in the very heart of the desert where, until 
they were opened, no one but the hardened explorer would 
have ventured to penetrate. What in effect the French com- 
pany offers is a tour through the principal cities of North 
Africa with every detail for the comfort of the traveller 
arranged beforehand. Prices quoted are really inclusive, 
and daily halts in however remote places are made at one 
of the company’s hotels. There scrupulous cleanliness and 
careful attention are guaranteed. The cuisine is, of course, 
French. If Victoria in the Cameroons, tempts me, I am 
equally entranced by this Jingle-like description of the 
charms of North Africa :-— 


‘Rich sub-tropical vegetation, orange and lemon 
groves, eternally snow-capped peaks, majestic ranges, 
abysmal gorges, forests of giant cedars, wonderful 
corniche roads, an unrivalled profusion of wild flowers, 
vivid mirages, weird salt deserts, hanging cities, great 
deserts of golden sand, teeming oases, veritable seas of 
date palms, apricot and almond blossom.” 


Something here, as we used to say, to ‘* write home about,’’ 
especially if you add “* great native cities of stone, marble, 
or mud brick, medieval palaces and dungeons, colour and 
life more Eastern than the East.”” And to prove that they 
are not writing in hyperbole about the country, their hotels 
or motor transport, the French company issue some of the 
most attractive booklets (illustrated in photogravure) pub- 
lished by any travel agency. I really must direct my 
readers’ attention to them, not only because it is impos- 
sible to peptonize the information they contain, but also 
because of their inherent attractions. 

It is impossible, for instance, to give a summary of 
the many different tours advertised, with their varying 
itineraries and their varying prices. The traveller may 
essay North Africa and the desert as a passenger in a ten- 
seater car, he may make a private and independent tour 
by landaulettes or limousines, or arrangements may be 
made for him to take and use his own car—availing him- 
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“‘ The Magic of Islam” 











Verdure and blossom ... . Peak and 
chasm . . .. Mosque and minaret 
«oe « Ghesty ruins and teeming 
bazaars . . . Golden sands and glitter- 
ing seguias .. + prine«ly palaces and 
mud cities... ‘Sune and the 
Muezzin. » re 

A magnificent tour in the land of the 
stork, the scarlet ibis, and the golden 
date—the land of blood red dawn, 
gorgeous sunset, and peerless trans- 


lucent night. 4 
ALGERIA - TUNISIA -MOROCCO cal 
THE SAHARA x 


B t to see the Sahara’s greatest wonders 

u you must get to the South. 

\y Private Tours by Modéle de Luie six-cylinder 4 
. and s5-seatc: landaulets or limousines. Arrange 


~ the route and details yourself, but let us assist 
b 


te Bs with expert advice. Tours tor separate bookings 
eee i by ten-seater landaulet type cars running to 
7 ht scheduled itineraries. 279 to choose from. 


Forty-tour of ithe famous “ ‘Transatlantique”’ hotels 
erected especally for these tours. A ficet of 
ge wheeled “ Desert Cars.” 

Write for Booklet ‘‘ The Magic of Islam” 
FRENCH LINE 
Compagnie Générale 
VRANSATLANTIQUE Ld. 


20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA & INDIA 


by 
s.s. ‘*CITY OF NAGPUR” 
(16,756 tons displacement) 


sailing from 


LONDON, JANUARY 20, 1930 


visiting 
MADEIRA, ST. HELENA, CAPETOWN, rw 
PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, “Pyy 
DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, MOMBASA, yey 
BOMBAY ay Daw 


Returning via Suez to Marseilles and Plymouth. i oo y 
V/ 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL = /‘/f ‘/ 
= STEAMSHIP CO.,LTD. wm N/ 
L = \ 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, (my 
London, E.C.3. % 


Telephone; AVENUE 9340. 






















WINTER 


SPORT RESORTS ; AND 





HOTELS 


in AUSTRIA, FRANCE, GERMANY and ITALY recommended by the 
ANGLO-CONTINENTAL & INTERNATIONAL OFFICES, LAUSANNE. 


AUSTRIA. 


AUSSEE (Bad). For particulars apply to the KURKOMMISSION. 

BRECENZ on Lake Constance. (Snow sports by the Pfinderbahn.) 
For particulars apply io the LANDESBAND FUR FREM- 
DENVERKEHR. Hotel Weisses Kreuz. 

CASTEIN (Bad). Park-Hotel Bellevue (open for Winter Sports). 
Thermal mineral baths in the Hotel. 

INNSBRUCK. Hotels Kreid, Tirolerhof; Tourist-Hotel Victoria. 

KITZBUHEL. THE REISCH HOTELS (varying in rank and 


terms) 
ST. ANTON. Hotel Post. 
FRANCE. 
CHAMONIX. Hotels Beau-Site and Continental, Bellevue, Etrangers, 


Grand Richemond; Hotel-Pension Allobroges; Hotel Meubleé 
Metropole and Victoria. At LES PRAZ (near :«): Hotel 
Splendid. At MONT ROC (near to): Hotel Bel-Alp. 

GRENOBLE DISTRICT. Hotel du Grand Som (at St. Pierre-de- 
Chartreuse). 

MECEVE. Hotei Beau Regard, Hotel Panorama. 

MONT ROC. Hotel-Pension Bel-Alp. 

ST. CERVAIS. Hotei Beau Regard, Hotel Mont Blanc. (The rail- 
way to Col de Voza runs in Winter.) 


ST. PIERRE DE CHARTREUSE. Hotel du Grand Som. 


ITALY. 


CORTINA d’AMPEZZO. GRAND HOT EL BELLEVUE, Hotels 
Croce Bianca, POSTE, Rezina. 

ORTISE] (Val Cardena). HOT EL 
Hotel-Pension Maria. 

PIANA (Val Gardena). Pension Ingram (for ski-ers). 

SAN MARTINO DI CASTROEZA. HOTEL PALACE SASS-MAOR ; 
Hotel-Pensions Colfosco, Madonna, Rosetta. 


SELVA (Val Cardena). Tourist-Hotel Stella (for ski-ers). 


Particulars regarding the above-mentioned resorts and hotels 


AQUILA, HOTEL POSTA; 


RESORTS OF EUROPE (price 5s.), and, in abbreviated form, 
These can be obtained from the Editorial Department, 3, Bd. de Grancy, Lausanne, 


BOOK (price 1s.). 
country accepted.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


GERMANY. 


BERCHTESGADEN. Kurhotel Wittelsbach, Haus Geiger. 

FELDBERCG. Feldbergerhof. 

FREIBURG 1.6. Hotels Europe, Freidurgerhof, ZAHRINGERHOF; 
Pensions Haus Apelt, Schlossbergblick. At SCHAUINGLAND 
(near to): Hotel Halde-Schauinsland. Freiburg is the gate 
of the Black Forest. Sports depend on snow-fall. 

FREUDENSTADT. Hotel Rappen. 

FRIEDENWEILER. Kurhaus Friedenweiler. 

CLOTTERBAD (near Freiburg 1.B.). Hotel Kurhaus (snow sports). 
The KURANSTALT is also open during the winter. 

HOCHENSCHWAND. Kurhaus Héchenschwand. 

HUNDSECK (Badenerhohe). Hotel Hundseck. 

NEUSTADT. Hotels Adler-Post, Krone; Tourist-Hotel Neustadterhof. 

RUMESTEIN. HOTEL AND KURHAUS RUHESTEIN. 

SCHAUINSLAND. Hotel Halde-Schauinsland. 

SCHONAU. Hotel Park-Sonne. 

SCHONMUNZACH. Hotel Post (ski-tours and shooting). 

SCHONWALD bei Triberg. Hotel-Pension Sommerberg. 

ST. BLASIEN. For particulars apply to the Kurverwaltung. 

TITISEE. Hotel Schwarzwald. 

TODTMOOS. For particulars apply to the KURVEREIN. 

WILDBAD. Posthotel (ski-ing and shooting). 

The above resorts are either in the Bavarian Highlands or the 
Black Forest. They are chiefly for ski-ers. In the Black Forest 
ski-ers can wander through the pine woods, stopping a night or two 
in each place. 

Capital letters represent larger notices or red print in 
the A.-C. €~ I. Publications. 


are given in the XXth CENTURY HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


in the TRAVELLER’S POCKET REFERENCE AND NOTE 


Switzerland. (Stamps of 
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self of the facilities of the service, and staying at the 
Company’s hotels. 

Rates quoted show a slight increase after January Ist 
—but at least one specimen tour should be detailed to show 
comparative costs. 

A tour which is carried out very frequently (about 
every ten days) during the winter has an itinerary as 
follows : Marseilles, Algiers, Tenes, Oran, Tlemcen, Taza, 
Fez, Meknes Rabat, Casablanca, Marrakesh, Casablanca, 
and finishes after a trip of twenty-four days either to Mar- 
seilles or Bordeaux. The inclusive rate is, before January 
Ist, £72 15s., and after January Ist £85 15s. Prices for 
private independent tours vary according to the number 
of persons in the party, and cheaper and more expensive 
tours are advertised according to the length of time they 
take. 

Ho.uipays In CEYLON 


The suggestion of the Bibby Line is that you should 
spend you Christmas holidays in Ceylon. I see nothing 
that is not attractive in the idea and only criticize the 
Bibby Line on one point, and that is, that their directorate 
seem to have a very enlarged view of what a Christmas 
holiday might be. One of their ships does not return to 
port in England until March 7th. There is a generosity 
about this Christmas holiday which appeals to me, person- 
ally, very strongly, but I am afraid that my employers 
might think that I was taking a little too long over burying 
my Cingalese aunt. To be more serious, the Bibby Line 
steamships leave Liverpool on December 13th, December 
27th, and January 10th. Colombo is reached on January 
10th, January 18th, and February 3rd. By these services 
arrivals in England on the return journey are timed for 
February 7th, February 21st, and March 7th. Special re- 
turn tickets are issued at £95. Ceylon is at its best during 
December, January, and February, when the climate is at 
its most propitious. So that the time ashore may be spent 
most profitably, the Bibby Line have arranged tours of 
seven to ten days’ duration at varying prices. A party of 
four can undertake a ten days’ inclusive tour, with sight- 
seeing expeditions for twenty-five pounds for each person. 


Trips To INDIA 


** The best time of the year for a brief visit to India is 
from the closing days of our autumn to the beginning of 
the English spring. November, December, January, and 
February are all agreeable and salubrious months in almost 
every part, but the Indian December and January may be 
called perfect.’”? So says the P. and O., and they, after 
all, should know what they are talking about. Alas, I have 
never been to India in December and January, or, for that 
matter, in any of the twelve months of the year, but I 
gladly pass on the information that you may go (by P. and 
O.) to Bombay and back, by sea, first saloon, for 100 
guineas, and second saloon for £75. If you fear the Bay of 
Biscay, you pay another £10 for your apprehensions, taking 
the ship at Marseilles. The P. and O. will send you a 
schedule of these special fares. 

The same line issues (by arrangement with the Egyp- 
tian Government) a combined ticket for a tour of eighteen 
or twenty-five days in Egypt during November, December, 
and January. The inclusive charges cover the sea passage 
to and from Port Said, rai] journeys between Port Said, 
Cairo, Luxor, and Assouan, and a ** stop,’ as Miss Daisy 
Ashford would have called it, of sixteen or twenty-three 
nights at ‘* first-class’ hotels. Here are the prices for 
these tours. From London and back to London by sea, 
for eighteen days, £84 10s.; for twenty-three days, £93 10s. 
By second-class saloon these fares are respectively £67 10s. 
and £76 10s. The trip is slightly more expensive by the 
overland route to Marseilles. After January 15th the Hotel 
Coupons issued on this tour will be subject to a surcharge. 


SAILING THE AMAZON 


The Booth Line announce a new winter cruise to the 
Amazon. Hitherto these Amazon cruises have been run 
between the months of March and September, but as the 
climate varies very little all the year round, the Company 
have, next year, decided to start the s.s. ** Hildebrand ” 
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on her first voyage from Liverpool on January 9th. The 
excursion has been described in these columns before, the 
ocean journey to Para followed by a voyage of a thousand 
miles up the Amazon to Manaos. With laudable enthusiasm 
the Booth Line stress the tempting features of this trip. 
I read of channels so narrow that ‘* you seem to be able to 
touch the vast equatorial forest ’? of monkeys and parrots 
chattering in the trees, of butterflies and moths and birds of 
brilliant plumage, of weird native craft, crude Indian 
settlements, of lightning without any thunder, of weird 
and wonderful fishes—and of Manaos itself, the ‘* Paris of 
the Upper Amazon.” I can never quite understand why 
the writers of these attractive circulars are so hypnotized 
by the thought of Paris, or what exactly that raucous city 
conveys to them, but I have, in jotting down these few 
notes, also been informed, in the same mouthful, as it were, 
that Algiers is the Paris of North Africa, and that Casa- 
blanea is the Paris of West Africa. I suspect that the 
similarity lies in a few good shops, a jazz band or two, and 
some * all night ’’ cafés. If I were ever fortunate enough 
to sail the Amazon, I am afraid that I should rather do so 
in search of the moths and the butterflies and the flowers. 
Everyone that I have met, however, who has enjoyed the 
Booth Line Amazon cruise is enthusiastic about its delight, 
and it is really inexpensive seeing that the inclusive fare for 
six weeks’ tour is from £90 to £120. The cruise starting 
on January 9th ends on February 25th. Next year the 
Company are forgoing the cost of the shore excursions. 
One booking covers everything. 


Tue WEsT INDIES 


In the service of the Blue Star Line there is a ‘* cruise 
de luxe ”’ (with vi-spring mattresses in every cabin) to the 
West Indies. The s.s. ** Andora Star ”’ leaves Southamp- 
ton on January 23rd next year for the Indies. The voyage 
takes the unpleasant winter months in its stride, for the 
s.s. ** Andora Star ”’ does not return to Southampton until 
March 7th. During that time the ship visits, among other 
places, Martinique, Barbadoes, Trinidad, Panama, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Florida, Bermuda, the Azores, and Lisbon. 
First-class fares for the trip are from 100 guineas. 


Rounp ArFrica To INDIA 


The Ellerman Line advertise that their s.s. ‘* Nagpur ”’ 
sails from London on January 20th to visit Madeira, St. 
Helena, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, Bombay, Port Sudan, Port Said, and 
Marseilles. The voyage takes eighty-six days. On the 
promenade deck the rate per berth is £165, on the bridge 
deck £155, and on the upper deck £150. But according 
to accommodation these prices vary slightly. 

The delights which I have described are beyond the 
avarice of mortal man, but I understand that such as us, 
ean still get to Matlock and see the springs petrifying 
umbrellas and top hats, and still have a little cigarette 
money out of a five-pound note. J. B. S. B. 














BOOKS 


HASLEWOOD BOOKS 


J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., invite you to 
an Exhibition of The Haslewood Books 
(1924-1929) which they are holding for 
a few weeks on the second floor, at 
350, Oxford Street, W.1. A Catalogue 


of the Exhibition will be sent on request. 


BUMPUS 
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Better than 
Medicine— 
Old Dr. Sunshine ! 


Give the slip to chills and ills— 
forget the fogs and mist—and 
let a Canadian Pacific SUN 
RAY CRUISE chase all the 
winter cold out of you! 
Brilliant flowers, bright-hued 
tropical birds, and six weeks 
of Sunshine ! 


ISLES OF THE BLEST 


Trepic isies—strange sights—primitive peeples from 
the mysterious hinterland of West Atrica—ebony- 
skinned tribesmen and desert caravans—the tom-tom 
at nights, sunshine by day ! Visiting Madeira, Dakar 
aaeig 8 Takoradi, The Cameroons, Sierra Leone, 

orto Praia Island, Teneriffe, Casablanca, Tangier, 
Gibraltar and Lisbon. Sailing on thes.s “ Duchess of 
Richmond” from Liverpool, January 25. 


THE WEST INDIES 


The sun-kissed beauty of coral isles—the pirate- 
haunted history of the “ Spanish Main “—tlying fish, 
humming birds, flowers, blazing colour and aiways 
sunshine! Visiting Bermuda, Bahamas. Cuba, Jamaica, 
Panama, Venezuela, Trinidad, Barbados, Porto Rico. 
and Madeira. 

Sails from Liverpool by s.s. “Duchess of Atholl,” 
January 21, or from Bristol, January 22. 


THE STEAMSHIPS 


The “Duchess of Richmond ™ and the “ Duchess of Atholl” are the 
newest Cruising Steamships of the World. Each is 20,000 tons, and 
oil-burning. Each Cruise takes six weeks, and not a rush from 
port to port, but in splendid leisure. 


FARES FROM £95 


Canadian Pacific Management Aboard & Ashore. 


Te 
Vt. 





Full information is in our Booklet No. 85, or we will gladly 
send a@ personal representative. Write to-day to 


THE CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, $.W.1; also at Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Bristol, Birmingham, Belfast, Manchester, Southampton, Paris, ete. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &e. 





REFORMED INNS. 
ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEOPLE'S 
REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Lid., St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 








LITERARY. 


4 
. 7 ae t 
LECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? For best definition see page 9 oO 
the “PAST AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS OF ELECTRICITY,” by 
H. G. Massingham, published by Hutchinsons, London. At all booksellers, 6éd. 
Electricity is becoming part of our national life. All from 7 to 70 should own 
a copy of this little book. 








HE ANGLO-AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT SERVICE, Fetter 
House, Fetter Lane, E.C.4, have a market for the Sociological Novel, 
Works of Travel, &c., by experienced writers enly. 





sorTHE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN." Booklets Free.—Apply 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





T YREWRITING, 10d, per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





BOOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 
designs from 2 guineas. Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 
Street, London, a4. 





T YPEWRITING.—Neat, Accurate, 1/- per 1,000 words.—Quality 
Company, 17a, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





YPEWRITING accurately, neatly, intelligently done by expert. 
10d. 1,000 words.—_EDITH CAPELL, “ Werin,’ Norton Towers, Halifax. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA (iI) 
PROMISED last week that I would round off the discus- 
Js: of the hand first published on October 19th by 
analyzing the probabilities in regard to the distribution 


of the Diamonds, as they present themselves to Z after the 





fourth hand. Here is the hand once more :— 
@ AK973 
? 10 2 
: 10 5 
* J965 
@ J42 ¢ 0106 
Y KJ P AQX5S 
Q92 ©o 764 
*# A K72 ¢€ 1043 
@ 8&5 
o QO864 
6 AKI83 
x ) Ss 


The call is Two No-Trumps. A opens with the two of 


Clubs. Z takes the first trick with his Queen, leads Spades, 
and ‘* ducks,’’ and B returns his partner’s Club. A now 


leads the two of Diamonds, the five is played from Dummy, 


and B plays the six. The problem now is: What are the 
odds against the even distribution of the remaining 
Diamonds? 

The solution is as follows. Diamonds are led at trick 


four. Z has then the following data in his possession. (1) 
A’s original holding included four Clubs (for he led the two), 
and not more than four cards of any other suit (for with 
more than four cards in a suit he would have opened it). 
(2) B has at the outside three Diamonds, for his play of the 
six means that he can only hold in addition the seven, four. 
(3) A, therefore, has three Diamonds at least. In other 
words, the question is: Has A three Diamonds or four? 

Z, after trick 4, knows seven of A’s thirteen cards—four 
Clubs and the Queen, nine, two of Diamonds. The other 
possibilities are as set out in the table below. From this it 
will be seen that there are 2,520 combinations of six possible 
ecards which include a single Diamond, and 1,540 which in- 
clude no Diamond. Hence the odds on A having held 
originally four Diamonds are approximately five to three. 


In his 6 unknown 








Cards | ? 
A can hold | 4 | 1 1 in 210 ways 
rr ae Pe ag 1° 840, 
-— 2 { 1 ¥ ,, 1,050 
| t |} 4 | » 420 
RRS RE: OMT eine: SCRE cm igen 
A can therefore holjd a 4th|diamon d in 2,520 ways 
A can hold 2 + 0 in 525 ways 
ace | 4 2 0 » 5 ,, 
» 4 3 3 0 a ae 
— _ pane — —} — —_--— EE ee 
A can therefore holid 3 dialmonds only in 1,540 ways 














Now for the corrigenda to my article of September 28th, 
which some readers may still have by them. In this article 
I put the following problem :— 

‘Z, who is playing the hand, say, in No-Trumps, 
holds the Queen, Knave, six, three of a suit in his own 
hand, and the Ace, eight, five, two in Dummy. What is 
his correct line of play? ”’ 

I then set out in detail a mathematical analysis of the 
position, which purported to show that the odds were 2,980 
to 2,965 in favour of the lead from Dummy up to the 
declarer’s Queen (after taking the first trick with the Ace). 

Mr. Hugh Elliot, the well-known writer on Bridge, and 
another correspondent, to whom also I am much indebted, 
have since pointed out that my table of figures included two 
mistakes. Readers interested in the problem discussed may 
like, therefore, to have the revised table, which now—after 
the expert analysis to which it has been subjected—may be 
taken as absolutely correct. This shows that the odds in 
favour of the lead up to the Queen are 2,980 to 2,875, which is 
more what, a priori, one would have been inclined to 


suppose. 
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REVISED TABLE 
(In substitution for that published on September 28th) 































































































1 F 2) 5 (+ | me 6) 
Number of tricks Z - | 
: will make | 4 | 
A’s Holding. | Distr n | (1) by lead (2) by lead | Index value | Index value 
ing his own | ing up to of method | of method 
hands). Queen. the Queen | (1). (2) 
| from Dummy | | 
K10974| 2 2 2; | @#|{ « 
IX 10 9}x 54] 6 2 | 2 | 1-2 1-2 
K 10j7 4 ‘3 3 | 2 9 | +6 
K 9.7.4 ‘3 wool i ao | ‘6 
10 937.4 3 2 3 | 6 | 9 
K,10x | 1-05 3 3 | 315 | 318 
— ——— ee — a } 
K 9x 7 3 {| 3 | a | 24 
K 74 *35 a 3 1-4 | 1-05 
10x x 1-05 3 3 3-15 3-15 
974 ‘35 3 | 3 | 105 | 1-05 
Kx 1-4 3 3 4-2 4-2 
PS er) ee ee, =m 3 = 
10.x§ 1-05 3 3 | 315 3-15 
cma ere ee ——e ao a —_ 
| 2 » 
xX 1-05 | 3 | 3 | 315 3-15 
 oiteeteeaninenians | 
: pe =a 
Any one | 
card | 1-5 | 2 3 3-0 4-5 
ereenrenaing sae WARE a aca prone 
None 2 2 | 3 “4 6 
| } 
| EE a — | oe 
|  TOT|AL .. | 2875 | 29-80 


The revised figures are those italicized in the table. 
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£5°/, CONVERSION LOAN 


1944-1964 


Redeemable at par on the Ist May, 1964, or any half-yearly Interest date on or after the 
Ist May, 1944, at the option of His Majesty’s Government, at three months’ notice. 





INTEREST PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY ON ist MAY AND ist NOVEMBER. 





First Dividend of £1: 6s. 6d. per £100 payable Ist May, 1930. 
PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


On Application . a ae ane oa £10 per Cent. 
On Saturday, Ist February, 1930 we rice £90 





£100 per Cent. 





This Loan is an investment authorised by “‘The Trustee Act, 1925,” subject as 
vegayds securities payable to beaver to the provisions of section 7 of that Act. 





THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF THE BANK OF ENGLAND are authorised to receive applications for the above Loan. 
The Principal and Interest of the Loan will be a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
If not previously redeemed the Loan will be repaid at par on the Ist May, 1964, but His Majesty’s Government reserve to themselves 


the right to redeem the Loan at par on any half-yearly interest date on and after the Ist May, 1944, on three months’ notice being given in 
the London Gazeite. 


The Books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England. Holdings may be in the form of :— 
1. Inscribed Stock ‘ transferable in the Books” ; ; 
2. Registered Stock ‘‘ transferable by Deed ” ; 
3. Bonds to Bearer in denominations of £50, £100, £200, £500, £1,000 and £5,000 ; 
and the several holdings will be interchangeable without payment of any fee. Stock will be transferable in sums which are even multiples 
of one penny. 
p ae will be paid half-yearly on the Ist May and the Ist November. A first payment of {1 6s. 6d. per Cent. will be made on the 


1st May, 1930. Interest on Stock will be paid by warrants transmitted by post; Income Tax will be deducted from all dividends of more 
than {5 per annum. Interest on Bonds to Bearer will be paid by coupon. 


Powers of Attorney, Transfers and Bonds to Bearer will be free of Stamp Duty. 

This Issue will not be regarded as a ‘‘ Loan issued for the purposes of the present war ’’ within the meaning of Rule 3, Schedule C, of 
the Income Tax Act, 1918. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £10 per Cent., will be received at the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 & 6, 
Lombard Street, E.C.3. In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications must be for £50 of the Loan or for even multiples thereof. No allotment will be made for a less amount than {£50 of the 
Loan. 
The instalment due Ist February, 1930, may be pre-paid after allotment under discount at the rate of £5 per Cent. per annum ; but 
in the case of full payments before 2nd December, 1929, discount will only be allowed from the latter date. Failure to pay, on or before 
the Ist February, 1930, the balance due in respect of an allotment will render the deposit liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 

Allotment Letters, when fully paid, can be inscribed or registered ; or they can be exchanged for Bond Certificates to Bearer with 


Coupon attached for the dividend payable on the Ist May, 1930. Bond Certificates will be exchangeable for Bonds to Bearer on or after 
2nd April, 1930; or they can be inscribed or registered. 





Until the 2nd April, 1930, 5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, issued in respect of cash subscriptions will be designated 5° Conversion 
Loan, 1944-1964, ‘‘ A’; but on that date it will be amalgamated with 5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, raised as the result of the conversion 
offer to holders of 5° War Loan, 1929-1947, set out in this Prospectus. 





GCFFER TO HOLDERS OF 5°, WAR LOAN, 1929-1947. 

From the 15th January, 1930, to the 15th February, 1930, inclusive, holders of 5° War Loan, 1929-1947, may surrender their holdings, 
in whole or in part, and receive therefor an equivalent nominal amount of 5° Conversion Loan, 1944-1964 ; provided that at the same time 
they lodge, for exchange into Stock or Bond Certificates, fully-paid Allotment Letters of the present issue to a nominal amount of not less than 
the nominal amount of the 5°, War Loan surrendered by them. 

Holders of 5% War Loan, 1929-1947, who wish to convert under this arrangement, must lodge their applications together with the 
corresponding fully-paid Allotment Letters of the 5°, Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, as follows :— 

1. for the conversion of Stock inscribed | 


or registered in the Books of the } Bank of England : at the Bank of England, London, E.C.2. 
2. do. Bank of Ireland, Dublin : at the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 

3. do. Bank of Ireland, Belfast : at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast. 

4. for the conversion of Bearer Bonds : at the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 & 6, 


Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

Five months’ interest will be paid on the Ist May, 1930, on 5°, Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, resulting from the conversion of 5°%4 War 
Loan, 1929-1947. Interest on the 5°, War Loan surrendered will cease on the Ist December, 1929. 

Applications for the conversion of registered Stock transferable by Deed must be accompanied by the relative Register Certificates ; 
applications for the conversion of Bearer Bonds must be accompanied by the relative Bonds from which the Coupons due the Ist December, 
1929, must first be detached. 

Inscribed or Registered Holdings will be convertible into Stock which will in each case be transferable in the same manner as the 
converted holding. Bearer Bonds will be convertible into Bond Certificates with Coupon attached for the dividend due Ist May, 1930, or, 
at the option of the holder, into Stock “ transferable in the Books ”’ or ‘‘ transferable by Deed.” Bond Certificates and Stock will be exchange- 
able on or after the 2nd April, 1930, for Bonds to Bearer. 





Commission as under will be paid to Bankers and Stockbrokers in respect of accepted applications bearing their stamp, viz. :— 
On application to be paid for in Cash 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal 5% Conversion Loan allotted. 
On Conversion applications— ... aoe ine = 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal 5°, War Loan surrendered. 





Application forms may be obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of England; at the Bank of Ireland; of 
Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, Steer, Lawford & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4 ; and at any Bank or Stock Exchange in the United 
Kingdom. 

The List of Cash Applications will be opened on Friday, the 8th November, 1929, and closed on or before Friday, the 15th November, 1929. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, . 

2nd November, 1929. 


N.B.—5°,, War Loan, 1929-1947, of the Post Office Issue will not be convertible at the Bank of England ; it will be convertible at the Post Office under 
the arrangements set forth in the separate Prospectus issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General!l. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK N THE CITY 
NEW BRITISH GOVERNMENT CONVERSION LOAN 


ERHAPS the real policy behind the Treasury offer of 

5 per cent. Conversion Loan stock, 1944-64, at par has 

not yet been revealed, but it would appear to those 
not in the counsels of the Treasury and the Bank to have 
been hastily conceived. In the first place, the collapse of 
the New York stock market boom and the reduction in 
Bank rate from 6} per cent. to 6 per cent. coincident with 
a fall in the New York Federal Reserve rate from 6 per 
cent. to 5 per cent., in the Berlin rate from 7} per cent. 
to 7 per cent., and in the Amsterdam rate from 5} per 
cent. to 5 per cent., had encouraged the City to believe that 
a period of cheaper money was coming. The possibility of 
a temporary recession in American business in 1930, begin- 
ning with the luxury trades which had undoubtedly been 
stimulated by the spending of the stock market profiteers, 
had also brought forth the suggestion that the United States 
would return to the cheap money rates which prevailed in 
1924 and 1925, that American loans to Europe would be 
resumed, and that European interest rates would fall to- 
gether with Bank rate in this country. Moreover, it was 
generally felt that the slump in New York, coming on the 
top of the debacle in the Hatry companies and in other 
relics of the 1928 boom in speculative shares and issues, 
would bring about a change of sentiment in the average 
investor in favour of greater security. The City was really 
being convinced that it could look forward to cheaper money 
and a rise in fixed interest securities, and, in particular, to 
a return of investment demand for British Government 
Funds. 

* * * 

Here was a rare situation for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to exploit—the conversion of maturing short- 
term loans on terms as favourable to the Treasury as at 
any time since the war. A little propaganda to the effect 
that it would not long be possible to obtain 5 per cent. on 
Government funds would perhaps have made it feasible in 
a month or two for the Treasury to offer to 5 per cent. War 
Loan holders, say, fifteen-year 43 bonds at 99, especially 
if this offer were coupled with the intimation that only the 
first £300 millions would be accepted. It is therefore diffi- 
cult to understand why the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should so ignore the new psychology of the City as to offer 
a Conversion loan providing for a certain 5 per cent. yield 
for fourteen years and to issue it for an unlimited amount. 
The offer of conversion to 5 per cent. War Loan holders is 
conditional upon their lodging fully paid allotment letters 
of the present issue to an amount equal to the amount of 
the 5 per cent. War Loan surrendered. Is the Chancellor 
so cynical or suspicious of the uses to which the new money 
subscribed would be put by a Labour Government that he 
believes that British Government credit for the next four- 
teen years will command no better rate than 5 per cent.? 
Even such a Conservative stronghold as the City was 
prepared to see Government credit improve to a 4} per cent. 
basis while a Labour Administration held office. 


* ~ al 


We find it difficult, therefore, to resist the conclusion 
that the issue of this 5 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1944-64, 
may have been hastily conceived. Even if the Treasury 
were unconvinced that cheaper money would be obtained 
in 1930, would it have risked anything by adopting the 
policy of ** wait and see ”’ for a month or two and fostering 
the prevailing sentiment in the City in favour of a rise in 
the market in Britsh funds? On the question of policy the 
City cannot, of course, be dogmatic, for it lacks the in- 
formation which is at the disposal of the authorities, but 
there is no disguising its displeasure at the manner and 
time of the Treasury announcement. In the first place, 
the dealers on the Stock Exchange were caught ‘* long.’’ 
On Thursday of last week Bank rate was reduced, and on 


Friday the Stock Exchange was closed for the November Ist 
holiday. The jobbers in the gilt-edged market were there- 
fore induced to become ‘ bulls ” of British Government 
stocks in order to meet the demand anticipated when the 
market reopened on Monday. Yet Saturday was the day 
chosen by the Treasury to make an announcement that 
was bound in the nature of things to cause Government 
stocks to drop 1} to 2 points. The Stock Exchange jobbers 
may not occupy an important place in the national economy 
but they perform a very useful service, and it is unfair to 
expect their support for a new issue which has faced them 
with heavy losses on their books. It is generally advisable 
that jobbers’ books should be more or less level when im- 
portant changes of Government financial policy are made. 
* * * 


We pass to what seems to be a more serious 
blunder. It is an open secret that certain important 
interests have been given an opportunity of acquiring the 
new 5 per cent. Conversion Loan at 994. This privilege 
has apparently been granted in order to make sure of 
obtaining subscriptions sufficient to cover the early maturi- 
ties of 1930, which are shown in the following table :— 

1930 MATURITIES 
1930 3° Exchequer Bonds 
1930 ... 43°, Treasury Bonds 
53% Treasury Bonds 


January, £16,819,900 
February, £14,571,118 
May, 1930 . £134,741,018 

This concession to privileged interests implies a lack of 

confidence in the success of the Conversion Loan which 

seems neither helpful nor justified. It is not only an 
expensive and unnecessary form of underwriting, but 
an unprecedented and deplorable departure. It is con- 
ceivable that at some future date a less scrupulous and more 
needy Labour Government might be open to pressure from 
financial interests to grant undesirable favours or confer 
unfair privileges in the issue of Government loans. In any 
case, the Treasury might have reflected that if certain 
interests were obtaining the 5 per cent. Conversion Loan 
at a discount, the unprivileged applicants would probably 
be deterred from applying by the feeling that the market 
in the loan might open at a discount. 

* * * 


The effect of the 5 per cent. Conversion Loan on the 
gilt-edged market is shown in the following table :-— 
Price Oct. 30. Price Nov. 6. 
Consols 24% ... Sei Sin 543 ‘ ah 524 
Consols 4% ... ee ae 833 eos a 823 
Conversion 33% _... = 7a} ee oes 73 
Conversion 43% a a3 963 we bea 95} 
Funding 4% ... ae ae 861 Be wi 844 
War Loan 5% 100 1-16 ... 99; 
It may be explained for the benefit of those out of touch 
with the City that up to April 2nd, 1930, there will be 
two classes of the 5 per cent. Conversion Loan—that to 
be issued as an exchange for 5 per cent. War Loan, and 
Conversion Loan 5 per cent. ‘* A” to be issued against 
cash applications. The exchange terms are as follows : Any 
amount of 5 per cent. War Loan, 1929-47, accompanied by 
the equivalent amount of fully paid Conversion 5 per cent. 
** A” allotment letter may be exchanged into Conversion 
5 per cent. to the total amount represented by the 5 per 
cent. War Loan and the Conversion 5 per cent. “ A” 
allotment letter. Interest on the War Loan surrendered 
will cease on December Ist. The holders of War Loan 
desiring to convert will either have to make a cash applica- 
tion for Conversion Loan 5 per cent.—obtaining the ** A ”’ 
allotment letter—or purchase in the market conversion 
rights if it turns out that application forms for conversion 
are dealt in as rights in the market. In our view, every 
investor and trustee should take the fullest advantage of 
the generous terms offered by the Treasury in this 5 per 
cent. Conversion Loan. A full 5 per cent. yield for a certain 
period of fourteen years on a British Government stock is 
not lightly to be refused. 














